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The fi Tree, 


N a lovely forest nook, warmed by the sun 
and fanned by the soft air, stood a dainty 
little fir tree ; taller and older play-fellows 





va) 
grew round it, pines as well as firs. One thought 
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filled its whole heart ; the cager longing to grow 
taller: it took no hced of the pleasant sunshine 
and fresh air, nor of the little peasant children 
playing and prattling round it when they came 
out to look for wild strawberrics and raspberries. 
Very often they gathered a whole basketful, 
and then they would sit down to thread straw- 
berries on a straw, and say, ‘‘ What a dear little 
tiny tree this one is!” and that made the fir 
tree very angry. The next year it was taller 
by one ring, and the year after that it reached 
another ring, for you can always tell by the 
number of rings on a fir tree how many years 
it has lived. 

‘Oh! if I were only a tall tree like the 
others,” sighed the little fir tree; ‘‘then I could 
spread out my branches far and wide, and look 
out from my crest into the wide world. The 
birds would build their nests in my branches, 
and when the wind blew I could bow as grandly 
as the others yonder!” 

It found no pleasure in the sunshine, or the 
birds, or the rosy clouds that sailed above it 
at dawn or sunset. Often, when the winter 
came, and the snow lay white and glittering 
ail around, a hare would come leaping by and 
spring right over the little trec, to its great 
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vexation. But two wintcrs passed away, and 
in the third the tree was so tall that the hare 
was obliged to run round it. ‘Oh! to grow, 
and grow, and be old and tall! That is the 
one thing worth caring for in this world,” 
thought the fir tree. In the autumn wood- 
cutters came and felled some of the tallest 
trees. This happened every year, and the 
young fir tree, which was quite grown up now, 
shuddered to see the tall, statcly trees fall 
crashing to the ground; their branches were 
stripped off, and they looked meagre, wan, 
and bare, you could scarcely know them again. 
After that, they were placcd on wagons and 
drawn by horses out of the wood. Whither 
were they going? What fate lay before them? 
In the spring, when the swallows and storks 
came, the fir tree asked them, “ Don’t you know 
whither they have been taken? Have you not 
met them?” 

The swallows knew nothing at all, but the 
stork considcred awhile, nodded his head, and 
said, “I believe I have. <As I was flying 
home from Egypt I met many new ships, and 
on the ships were stately masts; I think those 
were they; they smelt like fir trecs.” 

‘¢Oh, if I were only tall enough to sai! across 
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the sea! By the way, what sort of a thing ts 
the sea? What does it look like?’’ ‘That 
would take much too long to explain,” said the 
stork; and with that he flew away. ‘ Rejoice 
in your youth!” said the sunbeams ; ‘rejoice 
in your fresh growth, and the young life within 
you.” 

And the wind kissed the tree, and the dew 
wept tears over it; but the fir tree could not 
understand all that. When it drew near 
Christmas, quite young trees were felled; trees 
not even as tall or as old as this fir tree, 
who knew no rest nor peace, but was always 
longing to be away. These young trecs, and 
they were the very finest ones, kept on all 
their branches ; they too were placed on wagons 
and drawn by horses out of the wood. 

“Where do they go to?” asked the fir tree. 
“They are no taller than I; indeed, one of 
them was much smaller! Why do they keep 
on all their branches? Whither are they led 
away 1?” 

‘We know, we know,” twittered the sparrows; 
*¢ we have looked in at the windows of the town 
down yonder. We know where they go to. 
Oh! they attain to the greatest honour and 
splendour you can imagine! We have looked 
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through the windows, and seen them planted 
in the middle of the warm room and decked 
out with the loveliest things: gilt apples, sweet 
cakes, playthings, and hundrcds of lighted 
tapers.” 

“And then?” asked the fir tree, trembling in 
all its branches; ‘‘and then? What happens 
then?” 

‘“We did not see any more. It was beyond 
compare!” 

‘Suppose I too am destined to tread this 
glorious path!" exulted the fir tree. ‘* That is 
even better than crossing the sea. I ache with 
very longing! If it were only Christmas! If 
I were only in the wagon—or in the warm 
room with all the pomp and splendour! And 
then 
and higher still, or else why do they decorate 





2 Why, then comes something better 


us so richly? Jt must be something greater 
and more splendid—but what? Ah, I long, 
and pine! I cannot tell how I fecl.” 

‘Be happy with us,” said the air and sun- 
shine ; ‘‘rejoice in your fresh youth, under the 
free heaven.” 

But the fir tree would not rejoice; it grew 
and grew; winter and summer through it stood 
there dark-green, tall, and stately; the people 
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who saw it, said, ‘‘ That is a fine tree.” Ana 
at Christmas-time it was the very first to be 
felled. The axe struck deep through bark and 
pith, the tree fell with a sigh to the earth; it 
felt a sharp pain and faintness; it could not 
think about splendour; it was sad at having 
to leave its home, and the spot where it had 
grown up; it knew very well that it would never 
see its dear old companions again, nor the little 
bushes and flowers ; perhaps not even the birds. 
The parting was by no means joyous. The tree 
did not recover itself till it was unloaded in a 
yard with several others, and heard a man say, 
“This is a splendid one! We shali not want 
any others.” 

Then came up two servants in smart liveries 
and carried the tree into a large and beautiful 
drawing-room. Pictures were hung round the 
walls, and near the stove stood two large Chinese 
vases, with lions on the lids: there were rocking- 
chairs, and silk-covered sofas near large tables 
covered with picture-books and playthings worth 
a hundred times a hundred dollars, at least that 
was what the children said. The fir tree was 
placed in a large tub filled with sand; but no 
one could tell that it was a tub, because it was 
covered with fine green cloth, and stood on a 
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rich, bright-coloured carpet. Oh! how the tree 
trembled! What would happen next? The 
servants and the young ladies helped to decorate 
it. Along its branches they hung httle nets 
cut out of colourcd paper and filed with sugar- 
plums; gilded apples and nuts hung down as 
if they were growing ; and hundreds of red, and 
blue, and white tapcrs were fastened firmly to 
the branches. Dolls, that looked like real men 
and women—the fir tree had never seen such 
things before—swung among the leaves, and 
high above, on the top of the tree, was placed 
a golden star. It was splendid! indescribably 
splendid ! 

‘“To-night,” they said, “to-night it will be 
lighted up.” 

“Oh,” thought the tree, “if it were only 
night! If the tapers were but lighted! And 
what will happen then? I wonder whether the 
trees will come out of the wood to look at me? 
or the sparrows fly against the window-panes? 
Or shall I stand here in splendour winter and 
summer through ?” 

It did not guess badly, but it had a downright 
bark-ache from sheer longing ; and bark-ache for 
a tree is just as bad as headache is for us. 
Now the tapers were lighted. What a glitter, 
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and a blaze! The tree trembled so in all its 
branches that one of the tapers caught a green 
twig, and it was actually singed. ‘‘ Mercy on 
us!” cricd the young ladics, and put it out 
directly. After that the tree dared not even 
shiver. It eave it sucha fright! It was afraid 
of losing any of its finery, and was quite dazzled 
by the glitter. And now two folding-doors were 
thrown open, and a crowd of children rushed 
in as if they wanted to upset the whole affair; 
the elder folk followed more deliberately. The 
children stood quite silent; but only for one 
moment, then they shouted with delight till 
the room rang again; they danced round the 
tree, and one present after another was plucked 
off. 

“ What are they doing?” thought the tree. 
“What is going to happen?” The tapers 
burned down to the branches, and as each one 
burned down it was put out. Then the children 
had permission to strip the tree. Now they 
rushed upon it till it creaked in every branch! 
If it had not been fastened by the gold star to 
the ceiling it must have been knocked down. 
The children danced about with their beautiful 
playthings. Nobody looked at the tree except 
the old nurse, who came and peered among the 
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branches, but that was only to see if a fig or 
an apple had been forgotten. 

‘©A story! a story!’ cried the children, and 
they drew a plump little man towards the tree; 
he sat down right under the branches. ‘“ Now 
we are out in the greenwood!” he said; “‘and 
the tree may have the privilege of listening. 
But I shall only tell one tale. Shall it be 
Ivede-Avede, or Humpty-Dumpty who fell down- 
stairs, and yet came to honour and glory and 
married the Princess ?” 

“ Tvede-Avede !” shouted some of the children; 
‘“ HFlumpty-Dumpty!” cried the others, and there 
was a fine racket. The fir tree stood perfectly 
still. “Am not I to be in it?” it thought; 
“shall not I have something to do in it?” 
But it fad been in it, and played out all the 
part set down for it. 

The man told about Humpty-Dumpty who 
fell down-stairs, and yet came to honour and 
elory and married the Princess. The children 
clapped their hands and cried, ‘*Go on, go 
They wanted the story of Ivede-Avede 
as well; but they only got Humpty-Dumpty. 
The fir tree kept very silent; never had the 
birds in the wood told such a tale as that. 
‘* Humpty-Dumpty fell down-stairs, and yet he 
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married the Princess. Yes; that’s the way 
things go on in the world,” thought the fir 
tree; and it was sure it must be true, because 
it was such a respectable man who told it. 
‘‘VYes! who can tell? Perhaps I shall fall 
down-stairs and marry a Princess.’ And it 
looked forward with delight to being adorned 
again the next day with lights and playthings, 
gold and fruits. 

‘““T will not tremble to-morrow,” it thought. 
“J will thoroughly enjoy all my splendour. I 
shall hear again the tale of Humpty-Dumpty, 
and perhaps Ivede-Avede as well.” And the 
tree stood silent and thoughtful the whole night 
through. In the morning the servant men came 
in with the housemaid. 

*¢ Now they are going to dress me up again,” 
thought the tree. But they dragged it out of 
the room and up the stairs to the garret, and 
there they put it in a dark corner where no ray 
of daylight fell. 

‘‘What is the meaning of this?” thought 
the tree. ‘* Whatever am I to do here? What 
can I possibly hear now?” It Icaned against 
the wall and thought. And it had plenty of 
time for thinking, for days and nights passed 
by. Nobody came upstairs, and when some 
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one did come at last, it was only to put some 
large boxes in the corner. The tree was now 
completely hidden; it was enough to make one 
think it was quite forgotten. ‘It is winter out 
of doors now,” thoucht the tree; “the ground 
is hard and I cannot be planted yct. Perhaps 
I am kept safe here to wait for the spring. 
How considerate that is! How kind people are 
to me! If it were only not quite so dark and 
lonely up here. Not even a little hare! How 
pretty it was out yonder in the wood, when 
the snow lay round and the hare leapt by; yes, 
even when it Icapt over me—though I could 
not bear it then. It certainly is dreadfully dull 
up here.” 

‘“Piep! piep!” squeaked a little mouse 
stealing out; and then came another little 
one. They sniffed round the fir-tree and 
slipped in among the branches. 

“It's fearfully cold,” said the little mouse, 
“or clse it would be rather comfortable here. 
Don't you think so, you old fir-tree?”’ 

‘TIT am not at all old,” said the fir-tree, 
‘there are many firs much older than I.” 

“Where do you come from?” asked the 
mice; “and what can you tcll us?” They 


were dreadfully inquisitive. ‘Can you tell us 
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about the most beautiful place in the world? 
Have you ever been there? Have you been in 
the pantry, where the cheeses lic on the shelves, 
and hams hang from the ceiling? Where one 
dances on tallow candles, where one goes in 
lean and comes out fat?” 

‘“T don’t know that place,” said the tree. 
‘ But I know the wood where the sun shines 
and the birds sing.” And then it told them all 
about its youth, and the little mice had never 
heard anything lke it before. They listened 
eagerly, and said, ‘‘Dear me! What a number 
of things you have seen! How fortunate you 
must have been!” 

“7?” said the fir tree, and it began to think 
over what it had just been telling them. ‘ Well 
—yes; it was, on the whole, a happy time. 
But then it told them about the Christmas-eve 
when it had been dressed out with cakes and 
lighted tapers.” 

“Oh!” cried the httle mice, “what a happy 
life you have had, you old fir-tree!” 

“T’m not at all old,” said the fir-trce. ‘+I 
only came out of the wood this winter. I’m 
a little backward in my growth, perhaps.” 

‘“ How nicely you tell tales!” said the little 
mice. And the next night they came with 
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four other mice, to hear what the fir-tree had 
to say. The more it told them, the tnore 
clearly evcrything came back to it. ‘ Yes,” 
it thought, ‘‘they were happy days, after all! 
But they may come again. Humpty-Dumpty 
fell down stairs, and yet he married the 
princess ; perhaps I shall marry a princess, 
too!” And it thought of a lovely little birch- 
tree out in the woods, for the birch-tree was 
a real and beautiful princess in the eyes of the 
fir-tree. 

‘‘Who is Humpty-Dumpty?” asked the mice. 
And then the fir-tree told them the whole story; 
it could recollect every word of it, and the little 
mice were ready to jump up to the top of the 
tree for joy. The following night a great many 
more mice came, and on Sunday two rats were 
present, but they did nct think the story at all 
pretty, and that vexed the little mice, and they 
cared less about listening than they had done 
before. 

‘Do you only know one story?’’ asked the 
rats. ‘*Only that one,” said the fir-tree; ‘I 
heard that on the happiest evening of my life. 
I never thought then how happy I was.” 

‘‘It is a most contemptible story. Don’t you 
know any about bacon or tallow candles? No 
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store-rroom story?” ‘No,” said the tree. 
‘Then we have had enough, thank you,” said 
the rats, and they went back to their own 
friends. 

The little mice, too, stayed away at last; and 
the tree sighed. ‘It was really very nice when 
they sat round me, those lively little mice, and 
listened while I told them tales. But that is 
over now! Well, I must look forward to the 
pleasure I shall have when I am fetched away 
from here.” Now, when did that happen? 
Why, it was one morning, when the people 
came up-stairs to set the garret to rights; 
they moved away the boxes, and drew out 
the fir-tree, which they threw rather roughly 
to the ground. A servant came up, then, and 
dragged it to the stair-case, where it was all 
clear day-light. “Now my life will begin 
again!” thought the tree. It felt the soft air, 
and the first sunbeams, and now it was out of 
doors in a court-yard. All this happened so 
quickly, that the tree had no timc to think of 
itself; besides, there was so much to look at 
all round it. The yard was close to a garden, 
where everything was in full bloom; roses 
hung fresh and fragrant over the trellis, the 
lime trees were in blossom, and the swallows 
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were flying about and saying, ‘ Qui-viet-qui- 
viet! my husband is come home!” but they 
did not mean the fir-tree. ‘*Now I begin to 
breathe again!” thought the tree, and spread 
out its branches far and wide; but, alas! they 
were all dry and yellow, and it was lying in 
a corner among weeds and nettles. The gold- 
tinsel star was still on the topmost bough, and 
it glittered in the sunshine. 

In the yard some children were playing 
merrily; some of those very children who had 
danced round the tree on Christmas eve, and 
thought it so beautiful. One of the youngest 
ran up to it and tore off the gold star. ‘* Look 
what was left on the ugly old fir-tree?” he 
cried, and trod upon the branches till they 
cracked again under his boots. And the tree 
looked at all the freshness and beauty of the 
flower garden, and then looked at itself, and 
wished it were back again in the dark garret. 
It thought of its joyous youth, of the brilliant 
Christmas night, and of the little mice who had 
listened so eagerly to the story of Humpty- 
Dumpty. 

“Too late! too late!” said the old tree. ‘If 
i had only been happy while I could! Too 
late! too late!” 
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Then the servant came and chopped the tree 
into little pieces, there was a whole bundle of 
them, and they flamed out brightly under the 
large copper in the brewhouse; the branches 
sighed deeply, and every sigh rang out like a 
shot, so that the children left their play and 
came to sit down before the fire, looking into 
it, and crying out * Puff! puff!’ But at every 
crack, which was a deep sigh, the tree thought 
of a summer's day in the woods, or of a winter 
night when the stars were shining; it thought 
of the Christmas-eve, and the story of Humpty- 
Dumpty, the only one it had heard, or could tell 
again—and by that time the tree was burned 
away. 

The children played on in the garden, and the 
youngest wore on his breast the gold star which 
the tree had worn on the happiest evening of its 
life. Now that had passed away—and the tree 
had passed away—and the story was ended— 
ended and gone—and that’s the way with all 
stories. 
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The Swincherd. 


HERE was once a poor prince; he had 

2 kingdom, but it was a very little 

one. Still it was large enough for him 

to marry upon, and marricd he was determined 
to be. 

Now perhaps it was rather bold of him to 
venture to say to the emperor’s daughter, “ Will 
you have me?” But he did venture, for his 
name was known far and wide, and there were 
hundreds of princesses who would gladly have 
said ‘‘yes;” the question was what would she 
Say? 

Well, we shall see. 

On the grave of the prince’s father grew 
a rose-tree—a very lovely rose-tree. It only 
bloomed once in every five years, and then it 
bore only one rose—but what arose! It smelt 
so sweet that any one who smelt it forgot all 
his care and sorrow. And the prince had a 
nightingale who could sing as if all the beautiful 
melodies in the world were hidden in her little 
throat. The princess was to have the rose and 
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the nightingale, so they were both packed in 
silver cases and sent to her. 

The emperor had them brought before him 
into the throne room, where the princess was 
playing at paying visits with her maids of 
honour; and as soon as she saw the cases 
with the presents she clapped her hands for joy. 

‘If it is only a little pussy cat!” she said; 
but they brought out the rose-tree with its 
glorious rose. 

‘‘Oh, how prettily it is made!” cried the 
maids of honour. 

‘‘It is more than pretty, it is charming,” 
said the emperor. 

But the princess felt it and was ready to cry. 

“Tie! papa,” she cried; ‘‘why it is not 
artificial at all—it is a natural one!” 

‘‘ Fie!” cried the court ladies ; ‘it is a natural 
one!” 

“ Let us see what is in the other case before 
we iose our tempers,” said the emperor, and out 
came the nightingale who sang so sweetly that 
for a moment no one could think of anything to 
Say against it. 

‘¢ Superbe-charmant!” said the court ladies, 
for they all spoke French,‘* one worse than 
the other.” 
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“ How the bird reminds me of the snuff box 
of Her Imperial Highness the late lamented 
empress!” said an old nobleman; “the same 
tone—the same phrasing!” 

“Yes!” said the emperor, and began to cry 
like a child. 

‘‘Now I do hope ¢hkat’s not a natural one!” 
said the princess. 

“Yes, it is,’ said the messenger who had 
brought it. 

‘‘Then let it fly!” said the princess, and 
she would not hear of the prince’s coming. 

He, however, was not to be frightened; he 
stained his face a deep brown, pulled his cap 
over his eyes, and knocked at the door. ‘Good 
morning, emperor,” he said. ‘Can I be taken 
on in your employment at the palace?” 

‘¢ Perhaps,” said the emperor; ‘but there are 
so many who come to me for a place, that I do 
not know if I can manage it. Stay! it just 
occurs to me that I want some one to keep the 
pigs—we have an immense number of pigs here.” 

So the prince was appointed swineherd to His 
Imperial Majesty. He was given a wretched 
little room close to the pigsties, and there he 
had to stay; all day long, however, he was 
working hard, and by nightfall he had made a 
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pretty little pot with bells all round it, and when 
the pot boiled the bells rang out the old tune— 


‘Ah! my dearest Augustine, 
All is gone by.”’ 


But the great beauty of it was, that when you 
held your finger in the steam from the pot, you 
could smell in a moment every dinner that was 
being cooked in every house in the town. ‘That 
was certainly a very different thing from the 
rose. 

Now the princess came walking by one day, 
with all her maids of honour, and when she 
heard the tune she stood still and looked quite 
delighted ; for she could play ‘‘ Dearest Augus- 
tine” herself; it was the only tune she knew, 
but she could play that with one finger. 

“Why that is the air I play!” she cried. 
‘¢He must be a gentlemanly swineherd! Listen: 
you go down to him and ask him what the 
instrument costs.” 

And one of the court ladies was obliged to 
go down, but first she put on wooden clogs. 

‘‘What do you want for that pot?” said the 
maid of honour. 

‘‘f want ten kisses from the princess,” 
answered the swineherd. 
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‘‘Goodness gracious!” said the maid of 
honour. 

‘And I won't take less,” said the swineherd. 

“Well, what did he say?” asked the princess 

‘I really dare not tell you,” said the maid of 
honour. 

‘You can whisper it in my ear. He is very 
rude,’’ exclaimed the princess, and she walked 
on. 
But when she had gone a little way farther 
the bells rang out so sweetly— 


‘‘Ah! my dearest Augustine, 
All is gone by—gone by—gone by.”’ 

‘‘ Now, listen,’ said the princess, ‘‘ask him 
if he will take ten kisses from my maids of 
honour.” 

‘‘ No, thank you,” said the swineherd; ‘ten 
kisses from the princess, or I keep my pot.” 

‘‘ How tiresome it is!” said the princess. 
“Well, you must all stand round me, so that 
no one can see.” 

The court ladies made a circle round them, 
spreading out their dresses, and then the swine- 
herd got his ten kisses and the princess got 
her pot. 

And highly delighted she was with it! All 
that night, and all the next day, the pot was 
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kept boiling ; there was not a single house in 
the whole town where they did not know what 
was being cooked for dinner, from the Lord 
Chamberlain’s down to the shoemaker’s. The 
court ladies danced for joy, and clapped their 
hands. 

‘‘We know who is going to have soup and 
pancakes, and who is going to have porridge 
and cutlets. Is not it interesting?” 

‘«©Oh very!” exclaimed the first lady-in-waiting. 

‘Yes, but keep quiet about it, for I am the 
emperors daughter.” 

‘‘ Certainly, certainly ; of course we shall.” 

The swineherd, that is to say, the prince— 
though, for all they knew, he was nothing but 
a swineherd—let no day go by without making 
something, and once he made a rattle, which, 
when it was sprung, played all the waltzes, 
jigs, and polkas that have been heard since the 
creation. 

‘Really that is superbe!” said the princess. 
‘¢] never heard a finer composition. Listen: 
you go down to him and ask what the instru- 
ment costs. Mind, I shall not kiss him again.” 

‘‘ He wants a hundred kisses from the prin- 
cess,” said the maid of honour, who had gone 
to inquire. 
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‘Tl think he is out of his mind,” said the 
princess, and she walked on. But when she 
had gone a little way farther she stood still. 
‘¢OQne must encourage the fine arts,” she said 
‘‘IT am the emperors daughter. Tell him he 
shall have ten kisses, as before; he can take 
the rest from my maids of honour.” 

‘‘Oh! but we would rather not,” said the court 
ladies. 

‘¢Nonsense!” cried the princess. ‘If I can 
kiss him surely you can. Remember I find you 
board and wages.’ And they were obliged to 
go down to him again. ‘One hundred kisses 
from the princess,” he said, ‘‘or each keeps his 
own.” 

‘Stand round us, then,” said the princess. 
So the maids of honour stood round them, and 
the swineherd kissed the princess. 

‘SWhat is all that uproar down by the pig- 
sties?’’ said the emperor, who was standing on 
the balcony. He rubbed his eyes, and put on 
his spectacles. ‘‘ Why, I declare, it is the maids 
of honour at their tricks. I shall certainly have 
to go down to them.” He slipped off his house 
shoes—they were really shoes, but he had 
trodden them down at heel, and made them 
into slippers, 
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Fire and fury! what a hurry he was in! 

As soon as he reached the yard he walked 
very softly and the maids of honour were so 
busy counting the kisses and seeing fair play 
that they never noticed the emperor. He 
raised himself on tiptoe. 

‘sWhat is that?’ he cried, when he saw the 
kissing, and he let fly one of his slippers on their 
heads, just as the swineherd was having the 
eighty-sixth kiss. 

‘“‘Be off!’ said the emperor, for he was 
angry. And the princess and the swineherd 
were both driven out of his kingdom. 

There she stood and cried, and the rain 
strcamed down, and the swineherd scolded. 
“Oh! miserable me!” cried the princess, “if 
1 had only accepted the handsome prince! 
Ah! how unhappy I am!” 

The swineherd stepped behind a tree, wiped 
off the brown stain from his face, cast away his 
mean clothing, and stepped forward in his 
royal robes, so handsome that the princess 
was fain to curtsey low before him. ‘I have 
got to this pomt,” he said. ‘I despise you. 
You refused an honourable prince; you were 
not capable of understanding the rose or the 
nightingale; but you could kiss a swineherd for 
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a toy, and this is what you get by it.” ‘Then 
he went into his kingdom, and shut the door in 
her face. So she was left standing outside to 
sing— 
‘*Ah! my dearest Augustine, 
All is gone by.” 


he Bl of the Rases, 


@aiN the midst of a garden stood a rose bush 
| covered with roses, and in one of the 
roses, the most beautiful of all, there 
lived an Elf. He was so very tiny that no 
mortal eye could see him, and he had a sleeping- 
room behind every rose leaf. He was as beauti- 





fully made, and as fair as only a fairy can be, and 
his wings fell down from his shoulders to his feet. 
Ah! what fragrance breathed from his home ; 
how soft and sweet were the walls!) They were 
all built of pale pink rose leaves. All the day 
long he basked in the warm sunshine; flew 
from flower to flower, or danced on the wings 
of flying butter-flies. He measured how many 
steps he must take to walk over all the roads 
and by-ways on a single leaf on the linden 
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tree. For what we call the leaf’s veins, he took 
for high roads and winding paths, and very long 
he found them. Before he had finished his 
journey the sun set; he had begun a little too 
late. 

It grew very cold; the dew fell, and the 
wind was rising: the best thing left for him to 
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do was to hasten homeward. He made all the 

haste he could, but his roses had closed for 

the night; not a single flower was open. The 

poor little Elf was terribly frightened; he had 

never been out by night before, but had always 
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slept sweetly among the soft, warm rose leaves. 
Certainly this night would be the death of him! 
At the other end of the garden he knew there 
was an arbour overgrown with beautiful honey- 
suckles, the flowers looked just like great 
painted horns, and he made up his mind to 
alight on one of them and sleep till morning. 
He flew towards them. Hush! in the arbour 
were two mortals,a handsome young man and 
alovely girl, They were sitting close together, 
and wishing they need never part. They loved 
each other, ah! far better than the best child 
can love its father and mother. 

‘“Yet we must part!” said the young man. 
‘Your brother hates us, and that is why he is 
sending me on this business across seas and 
over mountains. Farewell, my sweet betrothed, 
for so in very truth you are.” 

Then they kissed each other and the young 
girl gave him a rose. but before she gave it, 
she kissed it so passionately that the tlower 
opened its petals, and in flew the httle Elf, and 
leaned his weary head against the fragrant walls. 
He heard how from the quivering leaves was still 
re-echoing “farewell! farewell!’ And then he 
felt that the rose was laid against the young 
man’s heart. Ah! how the heart was beating. 
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The little Elf could not sleep for its wild 
throbbing. But the rose was not left there un- 
disturbed. The youth took it from its resting 
place, and as he wandered alone through the 
dark, dark forest, he kissed it so often and so 
passionately that the tiny Elf was half stifled. 
He could fecl the hot lips through the trembling 
leaves, and the rose opened wide, as if under the 
burning noonday sun. Then came up another 
man,,sullen and evil of heart; it was the fair 
cirl’s wicked brother. He drew out a sharp 
knife, and, while the lover kissed the rose, he 
stabbed him to the heart, cut off his head, and 
buricd head and body in the soft carth under the 
linden tree. 

“Now he is made away with,” thought the 
wicked brother. ‘‘ He can never return, and he 
will be forgottcn. He was to take a long 
journey over sea and mountain where lives are 
easily lost, and he has lost dus life. He can 
never return, and my sister dares not ask ques- 
tions of me.’”’ Then he scraped with his feet 
the withcred leaves over the loose earth, and 
went home again through the gloomy night. 
But he did not go alone, as he thought, for 
the Elf was his companion. The little creature 
sat in a dry, rolled-up leaf that had fallen from 
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the linden tree into the murderer’s hair as he 
dug the grave. His hat was over the leaf so 
that all was dark, and the Elf trembled with 
rage and horror at the evil deed. 

In the carly dawn the wicked man reached his 
home; he took off his hat and went into his 
sister's bedroom. There lay the lovely, blooming 
maiden, dreaming of him whom she loved with 
all her heart, and who, as she thought, was 
wandering far away over seas and mountains. 
The wicked brother lcaned over her and laughed 
an evil laugh, like the laugh of a fiend. Then 
the withered leaf fell from his hair on to the 
coverlct, but he did not notice it, and went 
out to sleep a little before the sun rose. The 
Elf stole out of the fallen leaf, placed himself 
in the maiden’'s car, and told her in a dream ot 
the terrible murder, describing the piace where 
her lover lay slain by her brother's hand, and 
whispering of the blossoming linden over-head. 
‘ Lest you should think it is all a dream,” he 
said, “ you will find upon your bed a withered 
Ieaf.” And when she woke there lay the leaf! 

Oh! what bitter tears she shed. Her window 
stood open all day long. The Elf could easily 
have flown to his roses and the other flowers 
in the garden, but he could not find it in his 
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heart to leave the grief-stricken maiden. In the 
window stood a little tree of monthly roses; 
the Elf seated himself in one of them and 
watched the heart-broken girl. Her brother 
often came into her room, and in spite of his 
evil deed looked bold and gay; but she dared not 
say a word of her sorrow. 

As soon as night came on, she stole out of 
the house, went through the forcst to the place 
where the linden tree stood; swept away thc 
leaves, removed the earth, and found the body 
of the murdered youth. Oh! how she wept, 
and prayed to God that she too might die 
soon. She would gladly have carried the body 
home, but that she could not do; so she took the 
pale head, with its closed eyes, kissed the cold 
lips, and shook the earth out of the bcautiful 
hair. ‘I will kecp this,’ she said. And when 
she had replaced the earth and Ieaves over the 
body, she took the head, and a little spray of 
jasmine that was growing close by, and carricd 
them to her home. When she reached her own 
room, she took the largest flower-pot she could 
find, placed within it the beloved head, covered 
It with carth, and planted above it the Jasmine 
Spray. 

*‘Barewcll, farewcll!’’ whispered the little 
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Elf, for he could not bear the sight of all this 
sorrow. He flew back to his roses in the 
earden, but they were all faded, and only pale, 
dead leaves hung on the green haws. ‘Oh, 
how quickly the good and beautiful pass away!” 
sighed the Elf. At last he found another rose, 
which he chose for his home, and in its delicate, 
fragrant leaves he could abide and dwell. 

Every morning he flew to the poor girl’s 
window ; she was always standing weeping by 
the flower-pot. Her bitter tears fell on the slip 
of jasmine, and while she grew paler and paler 
day by day, the plant grew fresher and greener ; 
one shoot after another sprang forth; tiny white 
buds came out and blossomed, and she kissed 
them all. But the wicked brother spoke harshly 
to her, asking her if she had lost her senses; he 
could not bear to see her, nor could he under- 
stand why she was for ever weeping by the 
flower-pot. He knew not of the closed eyes 
slumbering there, nor of the red lips which had 
mingled with the dust. One day the maiden 
bowed her head upon the flower-pot, and the Elf 
of the roses found her sleeping. He stole softly 
into her ear to whisper stories of the twilight 
in the grove, of the fragrance of the roses, and 
of the loves of the elves. And she dreamed 
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a strange, swect dream, and as she dreamed 
her spirit passed away-—fading in_ peaceful 
death, to mect him whom she loved in heaven. 
Then the jasmine spray opened its great white 
bells, and poured out streams of wondrous frag- 
rance ; it was its only way of wecping for the 
dead. But the wicked brother saw the lovely, 
blossoming plant, and claimed it for his own 
possession. He placed it in his chamber, close 
to his bed, for it was beautiful to look upon, 
and its fragrance was rich and sweet. The 
Elf of the roses followed it and flew from flowe1 
to flower, in each of which dwelt a tiny soul; 
he told them the story of the murdered youth 
whose head was now dust with their dust, and 
of the wicked brother and the heart-broken 
maiden. 

“We know it, we know it!” cricd the souls 
of the flowers. ‘‘ Have we not sprung from his 
eyes and lips? We know it all!’ And they 
waved their heads in stranve, mysterious 
fashion. ‘The Elf of the roscs could not under- 
stand how they could be so calm; he flew out 
to the honey-bees and told them all the story. 
The bees told it to their queen, and she com- 
manded that on the next day the murderer should 
be slain. But on that very night—it was the 
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first night after the young girl’s death—as the 
brother lay slecping in his bed, close to the 
jasmine tree, the blossoms unfolded, and un- 
seen, but armed with poisonous stings, out 
streamed the souls of the flowers, placed them- 
selves in his car, telling him fearful dreams, 
flew across his lips and stung his tongue with 
their poison-darts. 

‘*Now we have avenged the dead!” they 
cried, and flew back to the white bells of the 
jasmine. When the morning came, and the 
window was opened wide, in flew the Elf of the 
roses, the queen bee and her swarm of warriors 
to slay the murderer. But he was already 
dead. Round his bed stood frightened servants, 
and said, “The scent of the jasmine has killed 
him. 

Then the Elf of the roses understood the ven- 
geance of the flowers, and told it to the queen 
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bee, who buzzed with all her swarm round the 
flower-pot. No onc could drive the bees away. 
One of the men took up the flowcr-pot to carry 
it out, and a bee stung his hand, so that he let 
fall the pot, and it broke to pieces. Then they 
saw the whitened skull, and knew that the dead 
man on the bed was a murderer. 

The queen bee buzzed through the air, and 
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sang of the vengeance of the flowers and of the 
Elf of the roses; and how behind the smallest 
petal lives one who can reveal and avenge all 
evil. 


Vhe Emperor's rw Clothes, 


ANY years ago thcre lived an empcror, 
who thought so much of new clothes, 





“€6 that he spent all his money on magnifi- 
cent costumes. He cared nothing at all about his 
army or the theatre; his only pleasure was walk- 
ing out to show his new clothes. He had a coat 
for every day in the ycar, and just as one says of 
aking ‘‘heis in the council,” so one always said, 
of this emperor, ‘he is in his toilette chamber.” 

The great town where he lived was very 
lively ; foreigners used to arrive there every 
day. One day there came two swindlers, who 
gave themselves out for weavers, and said that 
they could weave the most beautiful cloth that 
could be imagined. It was not only that the 
colours and patterns were so _ unusually 
beautiful, but that the clothes which were 
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made out of the material possessed the singular 
quality of being invisible to any one who was 
either stupid or unfit of his office. 

“Those would indeed be valuable clothes,” 
thought the emperor. “If I had them on I 
should be able to get at the truth as to which 
men in my kingdom are unfit for the office 
which they hold. I could distinguish wise men 
from fools. Yes, the cloth must be woven for 
me at once.” And he gave the swindlers a great 
deal of money in advance that they might set 
about their work. So they put up two looms, 
and made as if they were weaving, but they had 
nothing whatever on the looms. They then 
demanded the finest silk and the richest gold, 
all which they put in their own pockets, and 
worked away at the empty looms till late in 
the night. ‘TI should very much like to know 
how they are getting on with the cloth,” thought 
the emperor; but he felt positively nervous 
when he reflected that no one would be able 
to see it, who was either stupid or unfit for 
his office. Now he certainly took it for granted 
that he had nothing to fear for himself, but still 
he preferred to send some one else first just 
to see how it was getting on. All the townsfolk 
knew of the singular power of the cloth, and 
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every body was anxious to see how worthless 
and stupid his neighbours were. 

‘©T will send my worthy old minister to the 
weavers first,” thought the emperor. ‘“ He can 
decide best how the cloth looks, for he has 
plenty of brains, and no one could be better 
fitted for his post than he is.” 

Well, the good old minister entered the room 
where the two swindlers sat working at their 
empty looms. ‘ Heaven preserve us!” thought 
the old man, ‘*I can’t see a mortal thing!” 
But he did not say so. The swindlers begged 
him to be so kind as to step nearer, and asked 
him if it were not a beautiful design and 
colour. 

‘‘Great heavens!” he thought to himself. 
‘‘Can I be stupid? Ihave never found it out, 
and no one elsc must either. Am I unfit for 
my office ? Oh, it will never do for me to say I 
can’t see the cloth!” 

‘“‘Have you nothing to say to it?” asked 
one of the weavers. 

‘“‘ Very nice, very charming,” answered the old 
minister, looking hard through his spectacles. 
‘The pattern and the colours are equally 
wonderful. Yes, I shall tell the emperor that I 
am very pleased with it.” 
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“We are glad of that,” said the weavers; and 
then they mentioned the names of the colours and 
explained the singular pattern. The old minister 
paid great attention, so that he might repcat 
it all to the emperor, which he did as soon 
as he got back. The swindlers then demanded 
more money, more silk, and more gold, all of 
which they pretended to use in the weaving. 
They pocketed all they received; not a thread 
came on the looms, but they went on as 
before, working busily at nothing. 

Soon afterwards the emperor sent another 
honourable statesman to see how the weaving 
was going on, and whether the cloth would 
soon be ready, and he fared no better than the 
first. He looked, and looked, but since there 
was nothing there but the empty looms, nothing 
could he see. 

‘Is it not a splendid piece of cloth?” asked 
the two swindlers, pointing out the beauties of 
the pattern which was not there at all. 

“J am not stupid,” thought the statesman ; 
“it must be my good office that I am not fit 
for. It is rather absurd, but I must keep my 
own counsel,” and so he praised the cloth 
which he did not see, and expressed his delight 
at the beautiful colours and tasteful pattern. 
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‘Yes, it is quite charming,” he said to the 
emperor. All the town was talking about the 
beautiful cloth. The emperor thought that he 
should like to see it himself while it was still 
on the loom. Accompanied by a suite of dis- 
tinguished men, among whom were the two 
eminent statesmen who had becn there before, 
he went to the two cunning weavers, who were 
weaving away with might and main, but 
without either fabric or thread. 

“Ts it not magnificent ?” cried the two old 
statesmen who had been there before. ‘“ Let 
your majesty deign to remark the pattern, the 
colours,” and they pointed to the empty loom, 
for they thought that all the others could see the 
cloth. 

“What!” thought the emperor. ‘I see 
nothing at all! Oh, that is dreadful! Amla 
fool?’ Am not I fit to be emperor? ‘That 
would be the most shocking thing that has ever 
happened to me. Yes, it is very pretty,” he 
said ; “it has my imperial approval.’’ And he 
nodded in a condescending manner, and looked 
at the empty looms, for he would not say that 
he could see nothing. The whole suite who 
were with him looked, and looked, and could 
make no more of it than the others, but they 
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said after the emperor, ‘ Yes, it is very pretty.” 
‘They advised him to wear the magnificent dress 
fur the first time in the great procession which 
was about to take place. ‘ Charming, elegant, 
exquisite!’ was passed from mouth to mouth; 
every one seemed immenscly delighted, and the 
emperor granted the swindlers the title of 
‘‘weavers to the impcrial court.” 

The whole night through, before the day 
when the procession was to take place, the two 
swindlers were up and stirring. ‘Vhey had 
lished sixtcen candles, and all the townspeople 
could see how hard they were working to finish 
the emperor's new clothes. They pretended to 
take the cloth down from the looms, they cut 
with ereat scissors in the air, they sewed with 
needles which had no thread in them, and at 
last they said “ The clothes are ready.” The 
empcror came himself with his most distinguished 
nobles; and the swindlers lifted up one arm 
high in the air as if they were holding something, 
and said, ‘ Look! here are the trousers, here is 
the coat, hereisthe mantle!" andso on. “It 
is as light and fine as cobweb, one would think 
one had nothing on, but that is just the beauty 
of it!’ “Yes,” said the noblemen; but they 
could not sce anything, because there was 
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nothing to be seen. ‘May it please your 
imperial majesty graciously to take off your 
clothes,” said the swindlers, ‘‘ and we will put 
on your new ones here before the large mirror.”’ 

The emperor took off all his clothes, and the 
swindlers pretended to put on each separate 
article of the newly-finished suit, while the 
emperor twisted and twirled about before the 
mirror. 

‘¢ How beautifully they sit !’? exclaimed every- 
body. ‘*What a splendid fit! What a pattern, 
and what colours. It is anexquisite costume!” 

‘They are waiting outside with the canopy 
which is to be held over your majesty in the 
procession,” announced the mastcr of the 
ceremonics. 

‘Look, I am ready!” said the empcror; 
“Doesn't it fit welly” and then he turned 
once more to the looking-vlass, as if he were 
carefully examining his new costume. The 
chamberlains who were to bear his. train 
pretended to lift up somcthine from the floor, 
and walked just as if they were holding a train 
in the air; they darcd not Ict it appear that 
they could sce nothing. 

So the emperor walkcd in procession under 
the splendid canopy, and all the crowd, in the 
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street and at the windows, exclaimed, ‘‘ Look 
how incomparably beautiful the emperor’s new 
clothes are! What a train he has! and how 
extremely well they fit.” No one would allow 
it for a moment that he could see nothing at 
all, for then he must cither be considered stupid 
or unfit for his office. None cf the emperor’s 
clothes had been such a success as these. 
« But he has nothing on!” cried a little child 
at last. ‘Just listen to this little innocent,” 
said its father; and one whispered to another 
what the child had said. ‘‘ But he has nothing 
on!” shouted all the people at last. That 
struck the emperor, for it appeared to him that 
they were right; but he thought to himself, «I 
must vo through with the procession now.” And 
the chamberlains walked more stiffly than ever, 
and held up the train which was not there at 
all, 


Aq Ae eee 
The Storhks, 
i) the last house in a little village was a 


stork’s nest. The mother-stork sat in 
2 it with her four young ones, who all 
stretched out their pointed black beaks which 
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had not had time to turn red yet. A little way 
off, on the top of the pointed roof, stood the 
father-stork, erect and stiff as could be. He 
had drawn up one leg under him, so as not to 
be entirely idle while he stood on guard. You 
would have thought he was cut out of wood, 
so still he stood. “It looks highly gentecl for 
my wife to have a sentinel near her nest,” he 
thought ; “ no one can tell that I am_ her 
husband. People are sure to think that I have 
been ordered to stand here. That looks so 
aristocratic!’”? And he went on standing on 
one leg. 

Down in the street below, a troop of children 
were playing, and as soon as they saw the 
storks, one of the boldest began, and all the 
rest joined in after him, to sing the old song 
about the storks. But they only sang it as 
they could remember it :— 


«Stork, stork! fly home, I beg, 
Leave off standing on one leg; 
Your wife js sitting ii the nest, 
Rocking the little ones to reat i--- 
But the first shall be hanged, 
And the second stabbed meteac, 
And the third shall be ruasied, 
And the fourth shot dead!’ 
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‘Just listen to what those boys are singing !” 
cried the young storks; “they say we shall be 
hanged and roasted.” ‘Never you trouble 
about that,’ said the mother stork; ‘don’t 
listen to it, and then it wont hurt you.” 

But the boys went on singing, and they 





snapped their fingers at the storks; one boy, 

however, whose name was Peter, said that it 

was wicked to mock at dumb creatures, and 

would not play with them. The mother-stork 

comforted the young ones. ‘‘ Don't pay any 

attention to them,” she said; ‘just look at 
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your father how quietly he stands, and that on 
one leg!” ‘We are very frightened,” said the 
young storks, and they drew down their heads 
deep into the nest. 

The next day, no sooner did the children come 
out to play again and see the storks, than 
they began their song— 


“«‘ The first shall be hanged, 
And the second stabbed instead.”’ 


‘¢ Shall we be hanged and stabbed?” said the 
young storks. ‘ Certainly not,” said the mother ; 
‘¢you shall learn to fly ; I shall drill you nicely. 
Then we will fly out to the meadow and pay the 
frogs a visit. They will bow to us in the water 
and sing, ‘ Ko-ax, ko-ax!’ and then we shall eat 
them up; it will be such fun.’ ‘And what 
then?” asked the young storks. ‘Then all 
the storks in this country will mect together, and 
the grand autumn review will begin; every- 
body must fly well; it is of the highest im- 
portance, for whoever cannot do it is stabbed 
to death by the general’s beak. So mind you 
try and learn something when we begin our 
practice.” ‘Then we shall be stabbed after all, 
as the boys said, and just listen, they are sing- 
ing it again now.” 
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‘Listen to me and not to them,” said the 
mother-stork. ‘* After the grand review, we 
shall fly to warm countries far from here, over 
mountains and forests. We shall fly to Egypt, 
where there are three-cornered stone houses that 
run to a point, high above the clouds. They 
are called pyramids, and are older than any 
stork can imagine. ‘There is a river, too, which 
overflows its banks, and turns the whole country 
to mud. One walks about in the mud, and eats 
frogs.” 

‘‘Oh-h!” cried the young storks. ‘Yes, it 
is most delightful. One does nothing but eat 
all day long; and while we are enjoying our- 
selves so much, there is not a grcen leaf on the 
trees in this country ; it is so cold that the clouds 
freeze in pieces and fall down in little white 
rags.” It was the snow she meant, but she 
could not describe it any better. 

‘Do the naughty boys freeze in pieces? ” 
asked the young storks. “No, they don’t 
freeze quite in pieces, but they do very nearly. 
They are obliged to sit and shiver in a dark 
room, while you are flying about in foreign 
countries, where there are flowers and warm 
sunshine.” 

Time passed on, and the young storks grew 
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so tall that they could stand upright in their 
nests, and look about far and wide. The father- 
stork came every day with beautiful frogs and 
young snakes, and every kind of stork dainties 
that he could find. And it was most amusing 
when he showed them all his wonderful feats. 
He could lay his head right on to his tail, and 
clap with his beak as if it were a little clapper ; 
and he told them stories all about the marshes. 
‘¢ Now you must learn to fly,” said the mother- 
stork one day, and the four young ones were 
obliged to go out on to the top of the roof. How 
they waddled about, and balanced themselves 
with their wings, and after all were near 
tumbling off ever so many times. 

‘Just look at me!” said the mother. “ This 
is the way to hold your head; this is the way 
to place your fect. One, two; one, two; that’s 
the way to get on in the world.” Then she 
flew a short distance, and the young ones gave 
a little helpless jump. Bump! down they came, 
for their bodics were so top-heavy. 

“T won't fly,” said one of the young oncs, 
creeping back into the nest; ‘I don't care 
about going to warm countrics.” 

‘“ Do you want to freeze here, then, when the 
winter comes? Dv you want the boys to cenie 
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and hang you, and burn you, and roast you ? 
Shall I call them now?” ‘No, no!’ cried the 
young stork, and hopped out again on to the 
roof after the others. On the third day they 
could fly a little way, and they thought they 
could hover motionless in the air. ‘They tried 
it; and bump, down they came, and had to flutter 
their wings quickly. Then the boys came into 
the street below, and sang— 
‘Stork, stork, fly home, I beg.”’ 

‘Shall we not fly down and pick out their 
cyes 2?” asked the young ones. 

‘*No; leave them alone,’ said the mother. 
“Listen to me, that is of much greater con- 
sequence. One, two, three! now fly to the 
right: one, two, three ! now fly to the left round 
the chimney. That was very well. That last 
stroke with the feet was so graceful and true, 
that I shall give you leave to fly with me to 
the marsh to-morrow. We shall meet several 
nice stork families with their children; let 
them sce that mine are the best bred, and that 
you can strut about nicely. It looks well, and 
inspires respect.” | 

‘But may we not revenge ourselves on those 
naughty boys?” asked the voung storks. 

‘Let them shout till they are tired. You 
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will fly up to the clouds, and go to the country 
of the pyramids, while they are being frozen 
and have not even a green leaf or a sweet 
apple.” 

‘ But we will have our revenge,” they 
whispered one to another, and then they were 
drilled again. Now, of all the boys in the street 
none was fonder of singing the mocking song 
than the very one who had begun it, and he was 
a little fellow, perhaps not more than six years 
old. The young storks, however, thought he 
was a hundred, because he was so much taller 
than their father and mother, and what did they 
know about the ages of children and grown-up 
people? Their whole vengeance was meant for 
this boy; he had begun it first, and he was the 
one to keep it up. The young storks were 
furious, and as they grew bigger they were less 
inclined to put up with it. The mother was 
obliged to promise them at last that they should 
be revenged, but not till the last day of their 
stay. 

‘First, we must see how you behave at the 
grand review. If you come off badly so that the 
general stabs you through the breast with his 
beak, why the boys will be in the right, at least 
in one sense. Now, let us see.” 
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‘Yes, that you shall,” cried the young 
storks, and from that time they practised every 
day, and took such pains, that at last they flew 
so gracefully and easily that it was a pleasure 
to see them. Autumn came on; all the storks 
began to flock together and pass over into warm 
countries during our winter. It was something 
like a review. Over forests and villages they 
went, just to show how well they could fly; 
for it was a long voyage that lay before them. 
The young storks got through so capitally that 
they received the certificate ‘‘ Highly com- 
mended,” with frogs and mice. It was the first- 
class certificate, and they might eat the frogs 
and mice. And so they did. ‘* Now we will 
revenge ourselves,” they said. ‘* Yes, certainly,” 
said the mother-stork. ‘I have thought of just 
the very thing. I know where the pond is where 
all the little children he till the stork brings 
them to their parents. The pretty little things 
seep and dream more sweetly than they will ever 
dream avain. Every father and mother would 
like to have such a child, and every child longs 
tor a little brother or sister. Let us fly down 
to the pond and fetch one for every child who 
weuld not sing the wicked song, nor mock at the 
storks.” 
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‘But the one who began it—the wicked, 
ugly boy,” screamed the young storks, ‘“ what 
shail we do to him?” 

‘‘In the pond there lies a little dead baby, 
who has dreamed itself to death—we will take 
that for him, and he will cry because we have 
brought him a little dead brother. But the 
good boy—you have not forgetten him, I hope ? 
—the one that said it was wicked to mock at 
dumb creatures, we will bring him a brother 
and a sister as well. An: since the boy was 
named Peter, you shall all be named Peter, 
too.” 

And everything was done as she said; all the 
storks were called Peter, and are called so to 


this day. 


wo Lovers, 


HUMMING-TOP and a ball were tying 
\ together in a box among many other play- 
things, and the top said to the pall, 
“Shall we not be engaged to each other, vou 
and I, since we are thrown together in the same 
box?” But the ball, which was covered with 
morocco, and thought as much of hersclit as 
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any fine lady could do, would not even listen 
to such a thing. 

The next day came the little boy who 
owned the playthings; he painted the top red 
and yellow, and drove a brass nail into the 
middle of it. It looked most brilliant when 
it spun round. “ Look at me,” said the top to 
the ball; ‘‘shan’t we be engaged? We suit 
each other so exactly ; you can leap and I can 
dance. No one could possibly be happier than 
we should be.” ‘Indeed! That is your 
opinion,” said the ball. ‘ You are probably not 
aware that my papa and mamma were morocco 
slippers, and that I have a Spanish cork in 
my body.’ ‘Well, I’m made of mahogany,” 
said the top. ‘‘ The mayor himself turned me; 
he has a lathe of his own, and he turned me 
just for his amusement.” ‘ May I depend upon 
tnat ?”’ asked the ball. ‘“* May I never be whipped 
if it’s false!" replied the top. ‘* You know how 
to plead your cause well,” said the ball; “ but 
imdeed I cannot, I am as good as engaged toa 
swallow. Every time I fly up in the air he puts 
‘is head out of his nest and says ‘ Will you ?’ 
And I have said yes in my own mind, so that 
is as good asa half engagement. But I shall 
never forget you.” ‘Much good that will do,” 
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said the top. And they did not speak to each 
other again. 

The next day the ball was taken out by the 
little boy. The top watched it flying high into 
the air like a bird, till it flew right out of sight. 
It came back again after a while, but it gave a 
great bounce every time it touched the earth ; 
and that occurred either out of its upward 
longings, or because it had a Spanish cork in 
its body. The ninth time, however, the ball 
stayed way, and did not come down again; the 
little boy looked and looked for it, but off it was. 
‘IT know very well where she is,” sighed the top, 
‘¢ She is in the swallow’s nest; she has marricd 
the swallow.” 

The more the top thought of her, the more 
desperately in love he grew; the very fact that 
he coulé not marry her only increased his 
affection, and the fact of her having accepted 
somebody else was another peculiar feature in 
the case. The top danced about and spun 
round, but his thoughts were always with the 
ball, who daily grew fairer and fairer in his 
memory. Years passed away, and now it was 
an 2]d love. The top himself was no longer 
vonng. But behold! one day he was gilt all 
over—never had he looked so handsome beiore; 
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he was a gold top now, and spun till he hummed 
again. That was something like. But all at 
once he sprang up too high, and off he was. 
They sought and sought for him, even down 
into the cellar; but he was not to be found. 
Where was he? 

He had jumped right into the dust-bin, 
among all kinds of things—cabbage-stalks, 
sweepings, and dirt that had fallen down from 
the roof. ‘‘ Well, this is a pretty situation. I 
shall soon lose my fine gilding here. What a 
low set I have fallen among.” He glanced 
furtively at a long, leafless cabbage-stalk, and 
at a queer-looking round thing, that looked like 
an old apple. But it was no apple; it was a 
ball that had lain for years in the roof-gutter, 
and been soaked through and through. 

‘‘ Thank goodness, here comes one of my own 
class, to whom I can speak,’’ said the ball, look- 
ing at the qilt top. ‘I am really made of 
morocco, sewn by the hands of ladies ; and I kave 
a Spanish cork in my body, though no one would 
think so to look at me now. I was once on the 
point of marrying a swallow, but I fell into the 
roof-gutter, where I lay for five years, and 
was quite soaked through. Believe me, that is 
along time for a young ball.” 
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But the top did not say a word; he tnougnt 
of his old love, and the more he heard the more 
certain he was that it was she. The servant- 
girl came up just then to turn out the dust-bin. 
‘‘ Hallo! why here is the gold top,” she cried. 

And the top came once more to honour and 
distinction, but nothing was ever heard of the 
ball. The top never spoke again of his old 
flame; it dies out you see; when the beloved 
one has lain for five years in the roof-gutter and 
been soaked through—one does not even 
speak when one meets her in the dust-bin. 


Vhe Year's Stary. 


T was far on in January, a fearful snow- 

storm was raging. The snow whirled 
<9 through streets and lanes, clung to the 
window panes, and fell in heaps from the 
roofs. Everybody seemed in a hurry; they 
ran, and flew, and rushed into each others 
arms, where they held on tight and were safe, at 
least for a while. Carriages and norse3 were 


powdered over as if with fine white sugar, 
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the footmen stood with their backs close against 
the carriage, and drove with faces turned from 
the wind; the foot-passengers kept in the shelter 
of the carriages, which moved slowly through 
the deep snow, and when the storm was 





lulled at last, and a narrow footpath had been 


shovelled away in front of the houses, people 
would stand still on it when they met any one. 
No one hked to take the first step, and tread 
aside in the deep snow, to let the other pass by. 
There they stood, mctionless, until, as if by a 
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sudden, tacit agreement, each gave up one leg 
for lost, and plunged it into the heap of snow. 
Towards evening the wind had fallen, the sky 
looked as if it had been newly swept, and made 
higher and more transparent; the stars seemed 
brand-new, and some of them were wondrously 
bright and clear. Everything froze till it cracked 
again, the topmost layer of snow was so hard 
before morning, that it could bear the sparrows ; 
they hopped up and down the snow heaps, 
but they could not find much to cat, and they 
were terribly cold. 
‘‘Tweet!” said one to the other, “ call this 
anew year? Why, it’s worse than the old one. 
We might just as well have kept the last. I 
am dissatisfied, and I have a right to be so.” 
“Yes ; and yet men are running about firing 
of shots in honour of the new year,” said a 
little frozen-out sparrow. ‘ They throw mis- 
siles against the doors, and secm beside them- 
selves for joy because the old year is gone away. 
I was glad of it myself, for I hoped we should 
have warm weather; but nothing of the kind, 
It is worse than ever. The people must have 
made a mistake in their calculation of the 
time.” 
“So they have,” said a third, who was old 
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and white-tailed. ‘‘ They have what they callan 
almanack, entirely their own invention, and 
everything has to take the time from that; but 
it is all wrong. The year begins when the 
spring comes; that’s the course of nature, and 
that’s the way I reckon.” 

‘But when does the spring come?” asked 
the others. ‘It comes when the stork returns, 
but that is very uncertain. In the town no 
one knows anything definite about it; they 
know more in the country. Shall we fly out 
there and wait? We shall certainly be nearer 
the spring there, than we are here.” 

‘That is all very well,” said one of the 
sparrows, who had been chirping and hopping 
about for a long time without saying anything; 
‘but I have found one or two comforts in the 
town that I should be afraid of missing out 
here. Up a court near here there lives a family 
of people who have had the sensible idea of 
putting three or four flower-pots outside the 
window, with the round holes in the bottom 
of the pot turned outward to the street. INow 
these holes are just large enough ior me to ny 
in and out. ) and my husband nave our nest 
inside, and ail our young ones have been orougnt 
up from the same place. Of course tne peopie 
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arranged the whole affair, so that they might 
have the pleasure of seeing us, or else they 
would never have thought of it. And for their 
own amusement they throw out bread crumbs, 
so that we get our meals regularly and are quite 
provided for. I think, therefore, that I and my 
husband will stay, although we are very dis- 
satisfied, still we shall stay.” ‘*And we shall 
fly off to the country,” said the others, ‘to see 
if the spring is not coming!” So off they 
flew. 

Out in the country the winter was sharp in- 
deed. It froze many degrees harder than in the 
town; the keen wind swept across the snow 
covered plains; the peasant sat in his sleigh 
with great driving gloves on, and beat his arms 
smartly across his chest, to keep the cold out; 
the whip lay on his knees; the lean horses ran 
till they smoked arain ; the snow cracated ; 
the sparrows hopped about in the wheel ruts 
and shivered. ** Tweet! when will the sprinz 
come’ It is a lone while coming.” ‘Very 
long!” sounded from the nearest snow covercid 
hill across the field. It might have been an 
echo, or the voice of the stranve old man who 
sat there on the piled up snow, out in the wind 
and weather. He was all in white, like a 
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peasant in a coarse smock frock, with white 
hair, pale face, and great clear eyes. 

‘Who is the old man yonder?” asked the 
sparrows. 

‘‘T know,” said an old raven, who was sitting 
on the finger-post, and was condescending 
enough to acknowledge that they were all 
little birds in the sight of God, and therefore 
deigned to talk and explain things to the 
sparrows: ‘It is winter, the old man of last 
year; he is not dead as the almanack says, but 
he is guardian to the little spring who is coming. 
Yes, winter still rules the year. Ugh! aren't 
you cold, you little things ? ” 

‘Now, 1s it not just as I said?” exclaimed 
the youngest; ‘*the almanack is a mere human 
invention, and not at all according to nature. 
They ought to have left that to us who are more 
delicately constituted.” , 

One week, two weeks, passed away. The 
frozen lake lay stark and looked like molten 
lead, and there came damp, ice-cold mists that 
hung over the earth; the great black crows flew 
off in long, silent files. It was as if all was 
sleeping. Then a sunbcam darted across the 
lake, which glittered like burnished silver. Vhe 
snow upon the fields no ionger sparkied, but the 
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white figure, winter himself, sat still there, his 
eyes turned fixedly southwards; he did not see 
how the snow-carpet sank suddenly into the 
earth, and here and there a green spot came 
to light. All at once the air was filled wita 
sparrows. ‘ Tweet, tweet! is the spring coming 
now?” 

‘*The spring!” re-echoed over field and plain, 
and through the dark brown woods where the 
moss glittered bright green on the tree-stems; 
up from the south came the first storks flying 
through the air, on the back of each sat a lovely 
little child, a boy and girl. The children kissed 
the earth as if in erceting, and wherever they 
set their feet, there sprang up white flowers 
through the snow. Hand in hand they came to 
the old ice-man, winter, and nestled in tender 
greeting close to his breast, when in a moment 
all three, and the whole landscape with them, 
were shrouded in thick, damp vapour, veiling all 
around. Gradually the wind rose—rose to a 
roar, and with wild fury drove away the mist. 
The sun shone warm; the winter had vanished, 
and spring's fair children sat upon the New 
Year's throne. 

“That I do call a new year!” said the 
sparrows. ‘‘ Now we Shall doubtless obtain our 
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due, and get some compensation for the hard 
winter.” 

Wherever the two children turned, there 
broke forth green buds on bush and tree; the 
grass shot up, the secd grew greener in the 
fields. The little girl strewed flowers all around; 
they lay piled up in her dress, and though she 
threw them out in showers, the dress was 
always full, till in her eagerness she scattered 
a perfect snow-storm of blossoms on the apple 
and peach-trees so that they stood out in full 
glory, even before they had put forth their 
green leaves. Then she clapped her hands, and 
so did the little boy, on which flocks of birds 
came flying up, no one knew from whence, and 
all of them twittered and sang, ‘The spring is 
come!” 

It was beautiful to see! Many a poor old 
woman crept out of her cottayse door into 
the sunshine, to stretch herself comfortably, 
and cast a look on the yellow flowers that 
bloomed so proudly in the fields. All around 
her looked as it used to do in her awn young 
days long ago; the world itself looked young 
again, ‘It is a blessed day out of doors, to- 
day,” she said. The wood-roffe was already 


there, fresh and fragrant; violets in abundance, 
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primulas and anemones were coming up, and 
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was a royal carpet on which one felt obliged to 
sit and rest. There, too, sat the children of the 
spring, hand in hand; sang, laughed, and grew 
taller day by day. 

A soft rain fell upon them, but they did not 
feel it ; rain drops and joyous tears were 
mingled in one. Bride and bridegroom, they 
kissed each other, and at their kiss the forest 
trees burst into leaf. When the sun rose it 
found the woodlands green. 

Hand in hand walked the bridal pair under 
the fresh green roof of leaves, where only the 
play of light and shadow brought out the ever- 
varying colours. What virgin purity, what 
refreshing fragrance breathed from the delicate 
leaves! Clear and sparkling rippled brook and 
Streamlet between the velvet sedye, over the 
coloured pebbles. All nature breathed of eternal 
peace and plenty. The cuckoo sang, and the 
lark trilled; it was a glorious spring; but the 
willows would wear woollen gloves over their 
blossoms, they are so very prudent; it is 
quite tiresome of them. 

Days—weeks passed away ; the warmth came 
steadily onwards; waves of hot air surged 
through the corn, which grew more golden day 
day. The white water-lily, the lotus of the 
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north, spread out its wide green leaves upon 
the mirror of the woodland lakes, and the fishes 
sought its cool shadow. On the sheltered side 
of the wood, where the sun caught the walls 
of the peasants’ houses and warmed the un- 
folded roses, and the cherry-trees which were 
loaded with black, juicy, sun-filled fruit, there 
sat the wife, she whom we have seen as child 
and bride; her glance rested on the dark, 
soaring clouds, which, violet-tinged, heavy and 
shaped like mountain crests, rose higher and 
higher. They came from three sides, ever-in- 
creasing like a petrified, inverted sea; they 
sank down towards the woods, where all lay 
hushed as inatrance. Not a breath of air was 
stirring, the birds were silent, awe and ex- 
pectations thrilled the landscape; but along the 
roads and by-ways carriage, horse, and foot- 
passengers hurricd along to seek for shelter. 
Then suddenly it flamed out as if the sun 
had blazed from the sky—blinding, dazzling, 
devouring—and the darkness closed in again 
with a roar and acrash. The water poured 
down in streams; licht followed dark, and 
thunder chased the silence. 

The youny, brown, feathery reeds on ¢he 
wavor rose and {ell in steady waves; the tree- 
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sprays in the forest were veiled in rainy mist; 
darkness came; light broke in; silence and 
tumult followed cach other. The grass and 
corn lay as if trodden down, and washed away 
never to rise again. Suddenly the rain dwindled 
to solitary drops; the sun shone out, and on 
blade and leaf the raindrops sparkled like pearls. 
The birds sang, fishes darted to and fro across 
the surface of the water. Swarms of gnats 
danced in the air, and far out on a rock in 
the salt, lashing waters of the sea, sat the 
summer himsclf—the stately man with stalwart 
limbs and wet, dripping hair—made young 
again by his fresh bath, he sat there in the 
warm sunshine. Ail nature had won back her 
youth ; all around was lovely, strong, luxuriant. 
It was summer—bright, glorious summer! 

Pleasant and swect rose the fragrance from 
the swelling clover-fields; the bees were hum- 
ming round the ruined temple of the old gods ; 
blackberry tendrils wound round the stone altar, 
newly washed by the rain, and clittering in the 
sun ; thither ilew the queen bee with her swarm, 
and made ready wax and honcy. None saw it 
but the summer and his qucenly wife; for them 
was the altar-table spread, and decked with 
nature’s offering. 
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The sunset sky burned like gold; no cathe- 
dral dome sparkles with such lustre, and the 
moon shone from dusk to sunrise—it was 
summer ! 

Days passed—weeks passed away. ‘The bare 
scythes of the reapers gleamed in the corn- 
fields; the heavy boughs of the apple trees 
bent low under the red and yellow fruit; the 
hops breathed fragrance from their hanging 
clusters, and underneath the hazel bushes 
where the nuts hung in rich bunches, man 
and wife were resting—the Summer with his 
thoughtful wife. 

‘What lavish wealth!” she said, ‘‘all round 
the blessing has spread; every whcre it is sweet 
and home-like, and yet—I know not why—I 
long for rest, for peace; I cannot find the 
word. See, they are ploughing again in yonder 
field. Men are always trying to gain more and 
more. At a little distance behind the plough 
come flocks of storks, the birds of Egypt, who 
carried us hither through the air. Do you 
remember how we children came up to the 
northern land? We brought with us flowers, 
and pleasant sunshine, and green woodlands, 
The wind has dealt hardly with them; they 
darken and turn brown like the trees of the 
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south, but unlike them they bear no golden 
fruits.” 

‘Do you wish to see the golden fruit?” 
cried the Summer; “ rejoice then!” He raised 
his hand and the woodland leaves turned red 
anu golden; a glory of colour fell on every 
forest; the hedges flamed out with scarlet hips 
and haws; the elder trees hung heavy with 
dark rich clusters; wild chestnuts burst from 
their green shells, and in the woods the violets 
bloomed a second time. 

But the queen of the year grew paler and 
more silent. “It blows cold,’ she said; ‘‘the 
night brings chill mists. I long for the home 
of my childhood.” She watched the storks each 
and all as they flew away, and stretched out 
her hands after them. She looked up to the 
nests which were standing empty; in one of 
them grew the long stemmed cornflower, in 
another the yellow rapeseed, as if the nest was 
only there for their comfort and shelter, and the 
sparrows flew into the storks’ nests. ‘‘ Tweet! 
Where are the good people of the house? I 
dare say they cannot bear the cold, and so 
have left the country. A pleasant journey to 
them !”” 

The forest leaves grew yellower, and one after 
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another fell to the earth; the autumn wind 
blew stormily; the season was far advanced ; 
at the fall of the yellow leaf the queen of the 
year stood gazing with soft eyes at the shining 
stars; her husband by her side. A gust of 
wind whirled through the leaves, they fell in 
showers, but the queen had vanished, and only 
one white butterfly, the last of the year, flew 
through the chilly air. 

Damp mists came, the icy wind blew, and 
the long, dark nights drew on. The ruler of 
the year stood there with snow white locks; 
he knew it not; he thought it was the snow 
flakes falling from the clouds, for a thin covering 
lay over the green field. And the church bells 
rang out for Christmas-tide. 

“The bells of the nativity are ringing,” said 
the king of the year, ‘soon will the new royal 
pair be born, and I shall rest with my queen, 
rest in the shining stars.’ 

And in the dark green fir woods, where the 
snow lay, came the Christmas angel to bless the 
young trees which were to adorn the festival. 

‘‘Joy in the home and under the green 
boughs,” said the ruler of the year; in a few 
weeks he had changed into an old. old white 
haired man. ‘ My time of 1est is at hand, the 
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young children will take the crown and sceptre.”’ 

‘¢ The power is still thine,” said the Christmas 
angel; “(the power, but not the rest. Let the 
snow lie warmly over the young seed; learn to 
see another receive homage while yet the rule 
is thine. Learn to be forgotten and yet to live. 
The hour of thy freedom comes when the spring 
appears.” 

‘When will the spring come?” asked the 
Winter. 

‘© It will come when the stork returns.” 

And the Winter sat with snow white hair and 
beard ; ice-cold, and aged, and bent; but strong 
with the ice and storm—high on the snow drift 
of the hill, and looked southwards—as he had 
sat and looked before. The ice cracked, and 
the snow crackled, the sledges circled on the 
shining lakes; ravens and crows stood out 
sharply from the white ground, no wind-breath 
stirred. In the frost-bound air the winter 
clenched his hands, and the ice lay fathom 
thick between land and land. 

Then the sparrows came again from the 
town and asked, “Who is the old man 
yonder ? ”’ ‘And the raven sat there again, or 
his son, which is the same thing, answered 
them and said, “It is the Winter; the old 
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man of last year. He is not dead, as the 
almanacks say, but he is the guardian of the 
coming spring.” 

‘When will the spring come?” asked the 
sparrows. ‘‘Then we shall be well off and have 
better food. The old year wasn’t worth much.” 

And in silent thought the Winter nodded 
towards the black, leafless woods where every 
bough showed its graceful form and tracery 
against the sky. During the winter sleep, 
damp vapours floated slowly from the clouds; 
the old man dreamed of his youth and man- 
hood, and towards daybreak the whole wvod 
stood glorious in shining hoar frost; that was 
the winter’s summer dream; the sunshine 
scattered rime upon the boughs. 

‘When will the spring come?’ asked the 
Sparrows. 

Spring sounded like an echo from the hills 
where the snow lay. The sun seemed warmer, 
the snow melted, the birds sang, “Spring is 
coming !” 

And high through the air came the first 
stork, the second following; each carried a 
lovely child, who bent down on the open ficld 
and kissed the earth; they kissed, too, the 
silent old man, and like Moses on the mount 
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he vanished, borne by the encircling cloud. 

The Year's Story was ended. 

‘¢That is very accurate,” said the sparrows, 
‘‘and very beautiful too; but it is not according 
to the almanack, and so it is all wrong 
together.” 


The Elfin Hill, 


4 NE or two great lizards were running to 
| and fro in the clefts of an old tree; they 


understood each other perfectly, because 
they both spoke the lizard tongue. ‘What a 
racket and to-do there is in the old elfin 
hill!’ said the one lizard. ‘I have not been 
able to close an eye these two nights for 
the noise. I might just as well have had the 
toothache, for then I could not sleep. 
‘‘Something 1s going on inside,” said the 
other lizard. ‘* They have the whole hill raised 
on four stakes till the cockcrowing ; it is 
thoroughly ventilated, and the elfin daughters 
have learned new dances. Something is 
certainly in the wind!” 
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‘‘' Yes, I have been speaking to an earthworm 
of my acquaintance,” said the third lizard; ‘he 
came straight out of the hill where he had been 
groping day and night in the earth, and had 
overheard a good deal; he can't see, the miser- 
able creature, but he is very clever at groping 
about and listening. They are expecting 
friends in the elfin hill, distinguished friends, 
but who they were the earthworm cithcr could 
not or would not say. All the will-o’-the- 
Wisps are engaged to form a torch-light 
procession, as they call it; and the silver and 
gold, they have plenty of that in the hill, is 
being rubbed up and set out in the moon- 
cuine.” 

“Who can the guests be?” cried all the 
lizards. ‘* Whatever can be going on? Listen 
what a disturbance! just listen what a noise!” 

At that moment the elf hill opened, and an 
old elf-maid, hollow at the back, came tripping 
out; she was the cli-ling’s housekeeper, a 
distant connection of the fumily, and wore an 
amber heart on her forehead. Her legs moved 
so nimbly, trot, trot; gracious, how she did trot 
along, right down to the seato find the night 
raven,.* 


weer me pemewesa en eee oe Po ne ee ee — ores eee 


* Formerly, when a ghost appeared, the priest cast it 
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‘You are invited to the elfin hill this very 
night,” she said; ‘*but will you first do us a 
great favour and go round with the invitations ? 
You ought to do something of the kind, since 
you have no house of your own. We expect a 
few very distinguished friends, magicians who 
have something to say for themselves, and so 
the elf-king wants to make a displav.’ 

‘Who is to be invited?” asked the night 


raven. 

*“ Anyoody may come to the great ball— 
even men, if they walk in their sleep or do any- 
thing clse in our line. But the first festival is 
to be very select; we shall only have the most 
distinguished company. I have had a dispute 
with the elf-king, for I thought we ought not 
even to admit ghosts. The merman and his 
daughter are to be invited first; they won't 
perhaps altoecther like to come on dry land, 
but they shall have a wet stone or perhaps 
something better tu sit an, and then I think 
they will not refuse. <All the old demons of 


out into the earth. When this was done a stake wes 
dhiven into the plice. At midnight the ery “Let po” 
was heard, the stake was withdiawn, and the exorcised 
spirit few away in the shape of a raven with a hole in 


the left wing. ‘Lhis bird was called the night raven, 
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the first class, with tails, the witch queen, and 
the robolds we must have, and I think we 
should not forget the grave pig, the death 
horse,* and the church dwarf. Ccrtainly they 
belong to the clergy, but that is only as far as 
their office is concerned; they are close con- 
nections of ours, and quite on visiting terms.” 

‘“Croak,” said the night raven, and off he 
flew to give out the invitations. 

The elfin maidens were dancing already on 
the hill; they danced with shawls woven out 
of mist and moonshine, anc that looks very 
nice for any one who likes that sort of thing. 
The great hall in the midst of the elfin hill 
was beautifully decorated; the floor was washed 
with moonbeams, and the walls were rubbed 
with witch ointment till they glittered in the 
light like tulip leaves. In the kitchen there 
were plenty of frogs on the spit, snails’ skins 
with children’s fingers inside, salad of mush- 
room spawn, cold mouse, muzzles, hemlock, 


— = —— ete 


* It is a popular superstition in Denmark that a living 
horse, and In some cases a living pig, should) be buried 
under the foundation of every church. The ghosts of 
these animals are called the death horse, or the prave pig, 
The death horse hobbles nightly on three legs to the door 
of those about to die. 
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beer brewed by the marsh queen, and sparkling 
Saltpetre wine from the churchyard vaults. 
Everything was solid and good; rusty nails 
and church-window glass were among the 
swectmeats. The old erl king had his gold 
crown polished with powdered slate-pencil; it 
was first form pencil, which is very difficult 
for an erl king to vet. In the bed-rooms 
curtains were hung and fastened with snail- 
slime. ‘There was a pretty hurry and bustle! 

‘ Now, I must have this perfumed with burnt 
horse-hair and pig's bristles, and then, I think, 
I shall have done my part,” said the elf maid. 

“]*ather, dear,” said the youngest daughter; 
‘“now, may I know who our grand visitors are 
to be?” 

‘Well, yes,” he said, ‘I may as well tell 
you. Two of my daughters must be prepared 
for their weddings; for married two of them 
will certainly be. § The old Kobold, from 
Norway, who lives in the Dovre Mountains, 
and owns so many rock castles of fieldstone, 
and a gold mine, which is better than people 
think—the old Kobold is coming down here 
with his two sons, who are both looking out 
for wives. The father is a downright genuine 
old Norwegian, jovial and straightforward; I 
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know him of old, for we have drunk brother- 
hood together. He came down here to fetch 
his wife; she is dead now; she was a daughter 
of the king of the chalk cliffs of Moen. He 
took his wife from the chalk, as folks say. I 
do long to see that old Norwegian Kobold 
again! ‘The sons, they say, are rather ill-bred, 
forward young fellows, but I dare say they have 
had injustice done them; at any rate they will 
be all right as they grow older. Let me see 
that they are shown what good breeding is.” 

“And when are they coming?” said his 
daughter. 

‘That depends on wind and weather,” said 
the erl king. They travel very economically. 
They generaily come with a passenger ship. 
I wanted them to come round by Sweden, but 
the old man would not hear of trying that 
wey; he docs not keep up with the times. 
That’s what IT don't Hike about him.’ 

Two wil-o'-the-wiios now came leaping up, 
one faster than the other, so that was why one 
got there first. 

“They're coming! theyre coming!" 
cried. 


they 


“Give me my crown, and Iet me stand in 
the moonlight,” said the crl king. 
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The daughters held the shawls aloft, and 
curtseyed to the ground. There stood the old 
Kobold from Norway, with his crown of spark- 
ling ice and polished fir cones; he wore a bear- 
skin and high, warm boots; his sons, on the 
contrary, were bare-necked, and wore trousers 
without braces, for they were stalwart fellows. 

‘Is that a hill?” asked the younger of 
the boys, pointing to the elfin hill. 

‘In Norway we should call it a hole!” 

“Boys!” said the old man: “holes go in, 
and hills stand out—have you no eyes in your 
head ?” 

The only wonderful thing about the place, 
they said, was that they could understand the 
language at once. ‘Don't disgrace your- 
selves!” said the old Kobold: ‘ people will 
think you are not half baked.” 

Then they went into the elfin hill where the 
really select company was already assembled, 
and that so quickly that it seemed as if they 
had been blown tovcther. But there was 
elegant and suitable accommodation for all. 
The scafolk sat up to table in great tubs and 
made themsclves quite at home. ITvery one 
observed the strictest rules of etiquette; except 
indeed the two young Norwegian Kobolds, who 
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put their feet right on to the table and seemed 
to think that everything became them. ‘Feet 
off the table!” cried the old Kobold, and they 
obeyed, but not at once. They tickled the 
ladies who sat next them with fir cones that 
they had brought in their pockets, and then 
they pulled off their boots to make themselves 
more comfortable, and gave them to the ladies 
to hold for them. But their father, the old 
Kobold was very different ; he spoke so beauti- 
fully about the stately northern rocks, the 
waterfalls that crashed foaming down with 
the sound of organs and the roll of thunder, 
the salmon that leap high out of the foaming 
water when the Reck plays on his golden 
harp; about brilliant winter nights when the 
Sleigh bells ring out, and the young men run 
with burning torches over the ice—ice so 
transparent, that they can sce the fishes start 
with fright beneath their feet. Yes; he could 
describe so that you saw the very scene before 
you; it was as if the saw-mills were sect 
working, and the lads and lasses sang and 
danced the old Norwegian dance—hurrah ! all 
at once the Kobold gave the old clf maid a 
sounding kiss—something like a kiss—and yet 
they were no relations whatever |! 
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Then the elfin maidens danced—singly, and 
with stamped cadence; they did it beautifully ; 
and then came the figure and solo dances. 
Goodness! how they could stretch out their 
legs, you could hardly tell where they began 
and where they ended, or which were arms 
and which legs, everything spun round like 
shavings from a saw mill, and then they twirled 
and twisted till the death horse and the grave 
pig felt ill, and had to be led from the table. 

‘‘ Prrrr!” cried the old Kobold: ‘that's one 
way of managing one’s legs! But what else 
can they do, besides dance, and stretch out 
their legs and raise a whirlwind?” 

“You shall soon see that,” said the erl 
king. He called forward the youngest daughter. 
She was as light and clear as moonlight; the 
most delicate of all the sisters. She put a 
white shaving in her mouth and away she was 
—quite out of sight. That was her trick. But 
the old Kobold said he shouldn't like his wife 
to have that trick, and he did not think his 
sons cared about it either. The other daughter 
could walk by her own side just as if she had 
a shadow, a thing no Kobolds have. 

The third was quite different; she had 
studied cookery with the marsh elf, and she 
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knew how to stuff alder tree buds with glow 
worms. 

‘She will make a good housewife,” said 
the old Kobold; and he drank to her with 
his eyes, for he did not wish to drink too 
deeply. 

Then came the fourth and brought her 
harp: when she struck the first chord every one 
lifted their left leg, for the Kobolds are all left 
footed ; and when she struck the second chord 
every one was obliged to do whatever she 
wished. 

“She is a dangerous woman,” said the old 
Kobold; but the two sons went out of the hill, 
for they had had enough of it. 

‘¢And what can the next do?” said the oid 
Kobold. 

‘“‘] have learned to love all that is Nor- 
wegian,” she said; ‘“‘and I will never marry 
unless I can go to Norway.” But the 
youngest whispered to the Kobold, ‘‘That’s 
only because she has heard a Norwegian song 
that says how when the world sinks away the 
northern cliffs will be left for monuments; 
that’s why she wants to go up there. She is 
so dreadfully afraid of sinking down.” 

‘‘Ho! hol” cried the old Kobold, * is 
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that the meaning of it? Well, what can 
the seventh and last do?” 

‘¢The sixth comes before the seventh,” said 
the erl king, for he could count; bet the sixth 
would not come forward. 

‘‘T can only tell people the truth,” she said ; 
‘‘nobody cares about me, and I have enough 
to do to sew my shroud.” Then came the 
seventh and last; and what could she do? 
Why she could tell fairy tales, as many as she 
chose. 

‘‘ Here are my five fingers,’ said the old 
Kobold; ‘tell me one for each.” 

She took hold of him by the wrist, and he 
laughed till he chuckled again. When she 
came to the ring finger—it had a gold ring on 
then, just as if it knew there was betrothal about 
to happen—the old man cricd out, * Hold 
on to that; the whole hand is yours. I shall 
take you to wife myself.” 

‘The tale forthe ring finger and the little 
finger are wanting yet,” said the elfin maiden. 

‘We will hear them in the winter,’ said 
the Kobold; ‘and about the birch tree, and 
the spectre gifts, and the ringing frost. You 
shall tell them, for no one else knows hew up 
there. We will sit in the stone halls where the 
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pine fire burns, and drink mead out of the 
golden horns of the old Norwegian kings; the 
Reck has given me a pair of them. While 
we sit there Nix will visit us, and sing us 
songs of the shepherdesses on the mountains. 
That will be capital. The salmon will leap 
in the waterfall and beat against the stone 
wall but it cannot come through. Yes, it, is 
pleasant in dear old Norway. But where are 
my lads?” 

Ah! where are they? Why running all 
over the fields, blowing out the  will-o’-the- 
wisps, who were kindly coming up with their 
torchlight procession. 

‘What's all the romping?” cried the old 
Kobold. ‘I have chosen a mother for you 
—now you may choose out two of your 
aunts.” 

But the youngsters said they would rather 
make speeches and drink brotherhood; they 
did not care about marrying. So they made 
speeches, and drank brotherhood, hanging up 
their empty horns to show that not a drop 
was left. Then they took off their coats and 
went to sleep on the table, for they did not 
stand on any ceremony. But the old Kobold 
daaced about the room with his young wife, 
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and exchanged boots with her, which is much 
more genteel than exchanging rings. 

‘The cock crows!” said the old elf maid, 
who saw to the house-keeping; ‘‘we must 
close the shutters or the sun will burn us up.” 

And the hill was closed. 

But outside the lizards ran to and fro in the 
cloven tree, and one said to the other, ‘‘ Well, 
Ido like that old Norwegian Kobold!” 

‘‘T like the lads the best,’ said the earth- 
worm. But then he could not see, poor 
creature. 


Vhe ilaveliest Rose in the 
Warld, 


HERE was once a queen, in whose 
Se garden bloomed the most beautiful 
fee flowers all the year round, and from 
every quarter of the world. She loved the 
roses best, and she had every kind, from the 
wild hedge rose, with the apple-scented green 
leaves, to the rarest Provengal rose. They 
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grew up the castle wall, twined round columns 
and window frames, crept along the corridors 
and the ceilings of the palace chambers, and 
each had its own fragrance, shape, and colour. 

But within the palace reigned care and 
sorrow; the queen lay on her sick bed, and the 
doctors said that she must die. ‘ There is one 
thing that can save her,” said the wisest of 
them. “Bring her the loveliest rose in the 
world; the one that tells of the highest and 
purest love. Let her eyes rest on that before 
they close for ever, and she is saved.” 

Young and old brought their roses from far 
and near; each chose the loveliest in his 
garden, but none was the right one. The rose 
must be brought from the garden of love—but 
which of all the roses there told of the 
highest, purest love ? 

The poets sang of the loveliest rose in the 
world; each named his own. Messages were 
sent through all the realm to every heart that 
beat for love; messages to every class and 
every age. ‘‘As yet, no one has named the 
flower,” said the wise physician. ‘*No one 
has pointed to the place whence it sprang 
forth in all its glory. It is not the rose from 
the tomb of Romeo and Juliet, nor from Wal- 
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burga’s grave, although these roses will bloom 
for ever in song. It is not the rose which 
sprang forth from Winkelried’s blood-stained 
lances, from the sacred blood which streams 





from the breast of the hero dying for his 
fatherland, although no death 1s sweeter, no 
rose redder than the blood so shed. Neither is 
it that wonder-flower, for whose sake men 
offer up their fresh, bright life in weary days 
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and years, in sleepless nights spent in their 
lonely chamber—the magic rose of knowledge.” 

‘‘] know where it blooms,” cried a happy 
mother, bringing her little child to the queen’s 
sick bed. ‘I know where the loveliest rose 
in the world is found. The rose, which tells 
of the highest and purest love, springs from 
the blooming cheeks of my sweet child, when 
refreshed by sleep he uncloses his blue eyes, 
and smiles towards me with all his wealth of 
love.” 

‘‘Lovely is this rose, but there is a far 
lovelier,” said the sage. 

‘Yes; a far lovelier,” said one of the 
women. ‘I have seen it—a holier, purer rose 
there cannot be, but it was pale as the petals 
of the tea-rose. I saw it on the cheeks of our 
queen. She had laid aside her royal crown, and 
was carrying her sick child to and fro in the 
long, sorrowful night. She wept over it, kissed 
it, prayed to God for it, as only a mother prays 
in her hour of necd.” 

‘¢ Holy, and wonderful in its strength, is the 
white rose of sorrow, but it is not the rose we 
seek.” 

‘No; the loveliest rose is found before the 
altar of the Lord,” said the good old bishop. 
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‘‘T saw it bloom as if an angel’s countenance 
were shining forth. The young maidens came 
near to the table of the Lord to renew their 
baptismal vows, and the rose reddened and 
paled on their fair cheeks. One young girl 
stood there and gazed towards heaven with all 
the purity and love of her whole soul. ‘That 
was the rose that told of the highest, purest 
love.”’ 

‘‘ Blessings rest on her!” said the sage; 
‘‘but, as yet, no onc has named the loveliest 
rose in the world.” 

A little child stole into the room—the 
queen’s own son; tears were in his eyes and on 
his cheeks; he held in his arms a large open 
book, bound in velvet with great silver clasps. 
‘¢ Mother,” cried the little cic, “oh, listen to 
what I have just been reading!” He laid the 
book upon the bed, and read out of it the 
story of Him who gave Himself up to the 
death of the cross for us men and for our 
salvation. 

“Greater love hath no man than this!” 

A rose-light crossed the pale cheeks of the 
queen, and her eyes brightened, for she saw 
that out of the leaves of the book there sprang 
forth the loveliest rose in the world—the rose 
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that springs from the good of Christ on the 
tree of the cross. 

‘T see it!” she cried; ‘‘and he who sees 
this loveliest rose on earth shall never die.” 


The Steadfast Yim Soldter, 


WyHERE were once five-and-twenty tin 
li soldiers, all brothers, for they were all 

-@ born out of the same old tin spoon. 
They stood, musket on_ shoulder, looking 
Straight before them, and thcir uniform was 
red and blue. The first words they heard in 
this world, when the lid was taken off the box 
in which they lay, was the cry, “Tin 
soldiers!” It was said by a little boy, who was 
clapping his hands for joy. He had just re- 
ceived them as a birthday present, and he 
set them up on the table. One soldier was 
exactly like another, except, indeed, the 
youngest. He had been cast last of all, when 
the tin was running short, so that thcre was 
only enough for onc Icg; but he stood as firmly 
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on his one leg as the others did on their 
two, and he is the only one who became 
remarkable. 

On the table wherc they were set up were 
many other playthings. The most striking of 
all was a prettily-made paper castle. You 
could see through the tiny windows right into 
the rooms, and in front of the entrance stood 
green trees, round a little mirror which looked 
like a clear lake. Waxen swans swam upon 
it, and were reflected within it. That was 
very pretty, but the prettiest of all was a 
little lady who stood in the open doorway. She, 
too, was cut out of paper, but she wore a dress 
of transparent cambric, with a narrow blue 
ribbon across her shoulders like a scarf, fastened 
in front with a sparkling tinsel rose as large as 
her face. The little lady stretched out both her 
arms for she was a dancer, and then she lifted 
up one leg so high that the tin soldier could 
not sce it, and thought she had but one, 
like himself. 

‘“That would be the wife for me,” he thought, 
‘“but she is so aristocratic, she lives in a castle. 
I have only a box, and there are five-and- 
twenty of us in that—it is no place for her. 
But I must make her acquaintance!” He 
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placed himself behind a snuff-box, which stood 
on the table; he could see the little lady 
clearly from that position. There she was, 
always on one leg, and never losing her 
balance. 

When the night came on, all the other tin 
soldiers were put in the box, and the peop:c 
of the house went to bed. Then the playthings 
began to play—they played at war, and paying 
visits, and giving balls. The tin soldiers rattled 
in their box, for they wanted to join in, but 
they could not lift up the lid. The nut-cracker 
turned somersaults, and the slate pencil amused 
itself on the table; they made such a noise 
that the canary woke up and began to talk, in 
poetry, too. The only two who never moved 
from their places were the tin soldier and the 
dancer. She stood still on the very points of 
her toes, with both arms outspread, and he was 
just as steadfast on his one ley, with his eyes 
never moving from her face. The clock struck 
twelve—and crash! up flew the lid of the snuff- 
box, but there was no snuff in it, only an old 
hobgoblin—it was a toy. “ Tin soldier,’ said 
the goblin, ‘don’t keep staring at what doesn't 
concern you.” 

But the tin soldier pretended not to hear him. 
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** Very well! you just wait till to-morrow!” 
said the goblin. 

The next day when the children got up the 
tin soldier was set up in the window, and 
whether it was the goblin or the draught is not 
known, but the window suddenly blew open, 
and the soldier fell head over heels down from 
tfie third story. It was aterrible journey. He 
kept his leg stiffly in the air, and stuck with 
his shako and the point of his bayonet between 
two paving stones. The servant girl and the 
little boy ran down directly to look for him, but 
although they were almost near enough to tread 
on him, they could not find him. If the tin 
soldier had only cried out, ‘‘Here I am!” they 
would most likely have found him, but he did 
not consider it becoming to cry out, because he 
was in uniform. 

Soon it began to rain; the drops came thicker 
and faster, till at last it was a perfect deluge. 
When it was over, two street boys ranup. ‘‘I 
say, look here!” cried one of them—“ here is a 
tin soldier; let's have him out, and put him to 
sail our boat.” 

They made a boat out of a piece of news- 
paper, placed the soldier in the middle and 
aunched it on the gutter: the two lads ran 
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along by the side and clapped their hands. 
Heaven preserve us! how high the waves ran 
in the gutter, and what a current there was— 
for it had been a regular downpour. The paper 
boat rocked up and down, spinning round every 
now and then till the tin soldier was giddy. 
He, however, remained steadfast, moved not 
a muscle, but looked straight before him, 
shoulderiny his musket. <All at once the boat 
darted into a long drain; it was just as dark 
as 1f he had been in his box. 

‘‘Where can I be going to now ’”’ he thought. 
“It is all the goblin’s doing. «Ah! if only the 
little lady were in my boat, it might be twice 
as dark for all I should care.” 

Suddenly up came a great water-rat who lived 
In the drain. ‘ Have you a passport?” said 
the rat: ‘out with your passport!’ But the 
tin soldier did not speak, he only held his 
musket more firmly. 

The boat darted on and the rat followed it. 
Ugh! how he gnashed his tceth and called out 
to the bits of straw and stick, “Stop him— 
stop him! he has paid no toll! he hasn’t shown 
his passport!” 

The current grew stronger and stronger; the 
tin soldier could see the daylight at the end of 
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the drain, but at the same time he heard a 
roar and a rush that might have frightened 
the bravest man. Only think, just where the 
tunnel ended, the drain emptied itself into a 
great canal! It was as dangerous for him 
as it would be for us to be carried down a 
mighty waterfall. He was so near it now that 
there was no chance of stopping. The boat 
rushed through, the poor tin soldier stood as 
firm as ever he could; no one should say of 
him that he moved an eyelash. Three times 
—four times, the boat spun round; it was filled 
to the very edge with water—it must go down 
now. The tin soldier stood up to his neck in 
water; the deeper the boat sank the more the 
paper gave way, till the water closed above the 
soldier's head. He thought of the sweet little 
dancer whom he would never see again, and 
the song sounded in his ears— 


‘‘ Farewell, farewell, thou warrior bold, 
March on to death and glory !’’ 


The paper split in two, the soldier sank 
down and was immediately swallowed up bya 
large fish. 

How dark it was inside the fish! darker 
than in the tunnel, and much narrower too. 
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But the tin soldier remained steadfast, and lay 
at full length, shouldering his musket. 

The fish darted to and fro—making the most 
alarming movements ; when at last he was 
quite still. A ray of light shot through him: 
it grew clearer, and a voice cried out ‘ The 
tin soldier!’’ The fish had been caught, taken 
to market, sold, and brought into the kitchen 
where the cook cut it open with a large knife. 
She seized the soldier with two fingers round 
the waist, and carried him into the parlour, 
for every one to see the distinguished man 
who had travelled about the world in the 
inside of a fish. But the tin soldier was not 
proud. They set him up on the table—and— 
well! how strangely things do turn out in 
this world !—there he was in the same room 
where he had lived before; there were the 
same children, the same playthings on the 
table, the lovely castle with the pretty little 
dancer! She was still standing on one leg, 
holding the other high in the air; she too was 
steadfast. That touched the tin soldier—he 
could have wept tin tears, only that would not 
have been becoming. He looked at her, but 
she said nothing. 

Then one of the little boys took up the tin 
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soldier and threw him in the fire; he gave no 
reason whatever for doing so—it must have 
been the fault of the goblin in the snuff-box. 

The tin soldier stood there, lighted up by 
the flame; felt a great heat, but whether it 
came from the fire or from his love he did 
not know. He had lost all his bright colour, 
perhaps on the journey, perhaps from sorrow, 
nobody could be sure. He looked at the 
little dancer, she looked at him; he felt that 
was melting, but he remained steadfast, 
shouldering his musket. Suddenly the door 
burst open, the wind caught the dancer, and 
she flew like a sylph straight to the tin 
soldier, flashed out into a fame—and vanished. 
Thereupon the tin soldier melted away, and 
the next morning when the housemaid raked 
out the ashes, she found him in the shape of a 
little heart. Nothing was left of the dancer 
but the tinsel rose, and that was burnt as black 
as a coal. 





The Buckwheat, 


EYAQMERY often when one passes by a field 
2A of buckwheat after a storm one finds 
@@ it blackened, scorched, and dead, as if 
a flame of fire had swept over it. ‘ That 
comes from the lightning,” the farmer says, 
but this is what the sparrows told me. The 
sparrows heard the story from an old willow 
which grows by a field of buckwheat, a wide- 
spreading stately willow, but bent with age and 
cloven asunder in the midst. Out of the cleft 
grow grasses and flowering brambles; the 
tree leans forward so that the branches touch 
the earth, and hang like long green hair. 

Corn grows in all the neighbouring fields, 
barley, and rye, and graceful oats, which, when 
they are ripe, look like a flock of little canary 
birds on a bough. The corn was rich and 
blessed; the fuller the ears the lowlier they 
bent in thankful humility. 

Right in front of the willow was a field of 
buckwheat. The buckwheat never bent like 
the other corn, but stood erect and haughty 
on its stem. 

**I] am certainly as rich as the corn!” it 
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cried, ‘‘and far more beautiful. My flowers 
are as lovely as the apple blossom; it is a 
pleasure to look on me and mine. Do you 
know anything more beautiful than me, you 
old willow ?” 

The willow nodded as much as to say ‘ That 
Ido!” But the buckwheat shock itself out 
for very pride, and said, ‘“‘ Stupid tree! It is so 
old that the grass grows out of its body.” 

Storm came on—the field flowers folded 
their leaves and bowed their little heads, as 
it rushed by, but the buckwheat stood erect 
and defiant. 

‘‘Bow your head, as we do,” said the 
flowers. 

‘‘T do not see why I should,” said the 
buckwheat. 

‘* Bow your head, as we do,” cried the corn. 
‘The angel of the storm is coming. His 
pinions reach from the clouds to the earth, 
and he will smite you down before you can 
beg for mercy.” 

“T will not bow,” said the buckwheat. 

‘¢Close your flowers and fold your leaves,” 
said the old willow tree; ‘“‘ do not look at the 
lightning when the cloud opens: even men 
dare not do that—for through the lightning 
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stood by his bedside—death with stern, pale 
face. ‘* Follow me—the hour is come,” he 
said; and touched with icy finger the man’s 
feet: they froze and stiffened: touched his 
forehead; then his heart, which ceased to beat, 
and the soul followed the death-angel. 

In the few seconds that elapsed between 
this consecration of his feet and heart, all 
that had filled his past life rose before the 
dying man like the great waves of a black, 
sullen sea. His glance shrunk back in terror 
from the immeasurable depth; round him the 
myriads of stars, worlds, and heavenly orbs 
whirled dizzily by in endless space. 

At such a moment the sinner shudders, for 
there is nothing to which he can cling. But 
the good man lays down his head in quiet 
trust, saying the childlike prayer—‘‘ Thy will 
be done!” This dying man had never known 
the childlike heart: he felt himself a man: he 
did not shrink as a sinner, for he trusted 
in his creed. Every ordinance of religion had 
been observed by him in all its strictness; 
millions of souls, he knew, would tread the 
broad way of destruction, nay, he would 
willingly have slain their bodies with fire 
and sword as their souls must be slain here- 
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after. But kis path led towards heaven, whose 
gates were opened to him by the promised 
mercy, 

The soul followed the angel of death, but 
it looked back once more on the bed, where 
lay the form of clay, wrapped in its white 
shroud—a strange copy of itself. 

They flew through a wide hall, that yet 
looked something like a forest. Nature was 
clipped and pruned, divided, set up in classes, 
treated artificially as in a French garden—a 
masquerade was being held. 

‘‘That is human life,” said the angel of 
death. 

All the maskers were more or less dis- 
guised ; they were not the highest or the 
noblest who were dressed in gold and velvet; 
the meanest and poorest did not wear the 
garb of poverty. It was a strange masquerade ; 
and it was wonderful to see how every one held 
something closely hidden under the folds of 
his mantle, trying vainly to hide it away out 
of sight. Vainly, for all he met tore open the 
mantle and laid it bare: the head of some 
beast was then clearly seen—with some, a 
mocking ape, with others, a hideous goat, a 
poisonous serpent, or a clammy fish. 
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It was the brute nature that lies deep in all 
our hearts; and it struggled wildly to get free. 
All held the long cloak tightly over it, but 
the others tore it asunder and cried, ‘“‘ Look! 
this is the one—this is the one!” each laying 
bare the other’s misery. 

‘“What beast was hidden in me?” asked 
the soul; the angel pointed to a haughty form 
in front; a glory of coloured rays shone 
round his head, but the claw of a peacock 
grasped his heart, and the glory was but the 
bird’s outspread tail. 

As they passed along, large birds screamed 
harshly from the branches of the trees, with 
human voices. ‘‘ Wanderer of death, do you 
remember me?” ‘They were the evil thoughts 
and passions of his lifetime, crying aloud, 
‘Do you remember me?” 

For a moment the soul shuddered: it knew 
well every voice, every dark thought and base 
desire that rose up thus in witness against 
him. 

‘‘No good thing dwells in our sinful flesh,” 
he cried; ‘‘but my thoughts never came to 
deeds; the world never saw their evil fruit.” 
He hastened on to escape the hideous cries; 
but the great black birds flew round him 
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and screeched aloud for all the world to hear. 
He ran like the hunted Indian, and at every 
step he struck against sharp-edged stones, 
which cut and tore his feet. ‘What stones 
are these?” he cried; ‘‘they cover the earth 
like fallen leaves.” 

‘They are the sharp words you have let 
fall; they wounded the heart of your fellow- 
men more deeply than they wound your feet 
now.” 

‘“T did not think of it,” cried the soul. 

‘‘Judge not, that ye be not judged,” re- 
sounded through the air. 

‘¢We are all sinners,” said the soul. ‘*J 
have kept the law and the Gospel: I have 
done what I could: Iam not as other men.” 

They stood at the gate of heaven, and the 
angel of the gateway asked, ‘‘ What art thou? 
Declare thy faith, and show it me by thy 
works.” 

‘¢T have kept the Commandments. I have 
humbled myself in the eyes of the world. [ 
have hated and punished sin and sinners!” 

‘¢ Thou art, then, a follower of Mohammed ?” 
said the angel. 

‘¢] ?—-heaven forbid!” 

‘“‘He who takes the sword shall perish by 
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the sword,” says the Scripture; ‘‘ that is not thy 
faith. Art thou one of the children of Israel, 
who say, with Moses, ‘An eye for an eye, a 
tooth for a tooth ?’? who hold that God is God 
alone for them?” 

‘‘T am a Christian.” 

‘I cannot see it by thy works: the teach- 
ing of Christ is, pardon, love, mercy.” 

“Mercy!” re-echoed through the courts of 
heaven: the portals opened wide, and the soul 
swept in towards the unveiled glory. 

But the blaze of light was so keen and 
penetrating that it shrunk back as from an 
unsheathed sword: melody softer and more 
thrilling than earth may know resounded on 
every side. The soul trembled and shrank 
farther and farther, but the heavenly light 
pierced it through and through, and, for the 
first time, it felt the heavy, intolerable burden 
of its pride, and harshness, and sin. ‘The light 
had conquered. 

‘“The good I did on earth, I did because I 
could not help it,” cried the soul; “the evil 
was my very own.” 

Blinded by the pure, dazzling light, the soul 
fell fainting, crushed by its shame, unfit for 
heaven, trembling at the thought of God’s 
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righteousness, helpless to stammer a prayer 
for mercy. 

But mercy, unlooked-for mercy, came to its 
help. God’s heaven revealed itself, God’s love 
received it into its inexhaustible fulness. 

‘* Holy, glorious, loving, and immortal, shalt 
thou be, soul of man!” was sung around him. 

We, too, at the last day, shall shrink, as this 
soul did, from the glory and splendour of heaven 
—we shall sink down abashed, with humility 
and shame. God grant that, supported by love 
and mercy, glorified, cnnobled, and fitted for 
His kingdom, we may tread the paths of the 
new life and enter into the eternal light! 


Good TYompor, 


Y father left me the best inheritance, 
namely—a good temper. Who was my 
se9 father? That has nothing to do with 
good temper; he was, however, plump and 
lively, and round made; in looks and dispo- 
Sition the very reverse of his trade. What 
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was his trade? what was his position in the 
social scale? Why, if I had let it be written 
and printed at the beginning of this story, you 
would have shut up the book and said— 
‘¢ What an unpleasant title! I don’t like that 
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kind of thing.” And yct my futher was neither 

a knacker, nor an executioner; quite the con- 

trary, his position placed him before he highest 

people in the land, with no presumption on 

his part, he only kept his proper place: he 

took precedence of the bishop, the prince 
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of the blood—everybody. He was a hearse-~ 
driver. 

There, now it’s out! and I must say that 
when one saw my father sit perched high up 
on the chariot of death, dressed in his long 
black cloak and crape-trimmed, three-cornered 
hat, and then looked at his round, red, jubilant 
face, beaming like the sun itsclf, it was impos- 
sible to think of death and mourning; the face 
said so plainly ‘Never mind! never mind! it 
will turn out a great deal better than people 
think!” 

Well, I got my good temper from him, and 
my habit of going a walk in the churchyard; 
avery amusing place when you go there in a 
good temper; morcover I take in the Daily 
Mntelligencer as he did. 

I am not young. I have neither wife nor 
child, nor library: but as I said before, the 
Intelligencer 18 enough for me. It is my 
favourite newspaper, and so it was my father’s; 
it is very instructive, and contains all that a 
man need care to know: who preaches in the 
churches, and in the new books; all the 
charities ; numbers of harmless poems, matri- 
monial advertisements and appointments, all 
simple and straightforward. One can really 
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live and die very comfortably and happily 
when one takes in the Intelligencer; besides 
having at the end of one’s life paper enough 
to be buried on, if one does not like to he on 
deal shavings. 

The Intelligencer and the churchyard! Those 
are my two daily paths for improving my mind: 
my seaside-watering places for restoring my 
good temper. 

Any one can glance through the Intelligencer 
for himself; but come with me to the church- 
yard: we will go when the sun is shining and 
the trees are green, and walk among the 
graves. 

Each is like a book with the back turned 
uppermost, so that we can read the title of what 
the book contains, but nothing further; but I 
can see beyond that, and so could my father. 
I dot it all down in what I call my grave book, 
and a very instructive and amusing book it is: 
the graves are all entered in it and a few more 
besides. 

Here we are in the churchyard. 

Here—behind this white railing, where a rose 
tree used to grow—it is gone now, but a little 
spray of evergreen from the next grave stretches 
out its green finger as if to make a little shew 
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—here rests a most unhappy man, and yet 
while he lived he stood well, as people say. 
He had plenty to live upon, and more besides ; 
but the world of art was too much for him. 
When he went to the theatre and meant to 
enjoy himself thoroughly, the machinist had 
only to turn on too strong a light on one side 
of the moon, or the aérial effects to fall from 
above the scenes instead of behind thera, or a 
palm tree to crop up in the Berlin Zoological 
Garden, or a cactus in the Tyrol, or a beech 
tree in Norway, and he was furious. As if it 
signified ! Whoever would fret about a thing 
like that? and ina play, too, where one goes 
to be amused! Sometimes the audience clapped 
too much for his liking, sometimes too little. 
‘cA bundle of wet wood!” he used to say; * it 
won't light to night?” Then he would turn 
round to sce what sort of people they were; and 
if they laughed at the wrong time, he fumed 
and fretted, and made himself really ill. He 
was a most unhappy man, and now he rests 
in his grave. 

Here lies a very fortunate man; a man, that 
is, of distinguished position and high birth— 
a lucky thing for him, for he had nothing 
else to recommend him; but everything is 
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so wisely ordered in this world that it is 
a pleasure to reflect upon it. He walked 
through life, all stars, orders, and embroidery ; 
just like the beautifully-worked pearl-studded 
bell-pulls in fine drawing-rooms, which have 
a good thick rope behind them to do all their 
work, He, too, had his good thick rope at 
his back, a substitute who did all his work 
for kim, and does it still behind another new, 
embroidered, gold-starred bell-pull. All things 
are so providentially ordered that it keeps one 
in a good temper. 

Here lics—ah! but this is really very sad! 
here lies a man, who was trying for sixty- 
seven years to get a good idea; he only lived 
for the hope of one day saying a good thing: 
at last, according to his own estimation, he vot 
his idca—but the rush of joy was too much for 
him and he died—dicd of joy before a single 
creature was the better for it, or had even 
heard it. I sometimes think his idea won't 
let him rest in his grave; for suppose it was a 
joke that could be only brought out at break- 
fast tou have any effect, while he, as a dead 
man, cannot, according to universal belief, 
show himself at any other time but midnight, 
the time is past, then the joke falls flat—no 
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one laughs and the poor man may get into 
his grave again, idea and all! 

It is a melancholy thought! 

Here rests a very miserly woman: during 
her lifetime she used to get up in the night 
and mew, so that the neighbours might think 
she kept cats; she was as muscrly as that. 

Here is a young lady of good family, who 
sang at every ball and party; ‘Jf: manca la 
voce” she used to sing, and that was the 
truest thing she ever sang in her life. 

Here lies a maiden of another class. 
When the voices of the heart begin to sing, 
reason puts her fingers in her ears! The 
pretty maid was on the point of being married, 
when—it is an every-day story—and there isa 
pretty saving, ‘* Let the dead rest.” 

Here rests a widow who carricd honey on 
her lips and bitter gall in her heart; and who 
used to go from house to house hunting up 
the faults of her neighbours as a sportsman 
hunts down the game. 

This is a family vault: and every member 
of this family held so firmly together, that if 
the whole world and the newspaper into the 
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bargain said one thing, and the youngest boy 
came home from school and said another, 
they would believe him against the whole set, 
because he belonged to the family. And 
certain it is, that if the family cock crowed 
at midnight, it was morning for them, if every 
clock and watchman in the town cried midnight 
all together. 

The great Goethe wrote under the last line 
of his Faust, “It may be continued,” and 
so, too, may our wanderings in the church- 
yard. I often go there mysclf: whenever any 
of my friends or enemies is a little too much 
for me, I go there and choose out a vrave 
for them and bury him, her, or them right 
off. 

There they lie helpless and dead, till they 
come back better men. 

I write down their life and deeds as they 
appear to me, in my grave book, and that 
is what evcry sensible person ought to do. 
It is no use getting into a passion when any 
one drives you wild; bury him, bury him at 
once, kcep your temper, and take in the 
Intelligencer, that excellent paper, written by 
the people “with a guided hand.” 

When the time comes for me and my life’s 
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story to be bound up in the grave, let there 
be written above me the epitaph— 





That is my story. 


Big Claus and Little Claus. 


WHERE lived once in the same village 
(“) 
s two men of the name of Claus; one 





of them owned four horses, and the 
other had but one. The villagers used to call 
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the man with four horses ‘‘ Big Claus,” and 
the man with one horse ‘ Little Claus,” in 
order to know them apart. Now let us hear 
what happened to each of them, for this is a 
true story. 

The whole week through, Little Claus used 
to plough for Big Claus and lend him his one 
horse, in return for which Big Claus let him 
use all his team, but only once a week, and 
that was on Sundays. Yoicks! how Little 
Claus smacked his whip over the five horses! 
they were as good as his own for that one day. 
The sun was shining, all the bells in the belfry 
were ringing, the village folk dressed in their 
Sunday best and carrying their hymn book in 
their hand, went walking by to church, to 
listen to the preacher. On their way they 
stopped to look at Little Claus, who was 
ploughing away with the five horses, smacking 
his whip, and crying out in the joy of his 
heart, ‘‘Gee-up, my five horses!” 

«You must not say that,” cried Big Claus; 
‘only one of them belongs to you.” But the 
very next time any one passed by Little Claus 
quite forgot what he was to say, and called 
out again, ‘‘Gee-up, my five horses!” 

‘‘ Now you had better drop that,” said Big 
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Claus, ‘for if you say it once again I'll give 
your horse a rap over his head that will aboui 
finish him!” 

“T really won’t say it again,” said Little 
Claus. But when some more country folk 
came up and stopped to give him good-day, 
he thought how well it looked to be plough- 
ing his field with five horses, and, with a loud 
crack of his whip, he cried out once again, 
‘‘Gee-up, my five horses!” 

““T’ll gee-up your five horses for you!” 
said Big Claus; and, taking up an iron bar, 
he struck Little Claus’s horse on the head 
so that it dropped down dead on the spot. 

“Oh! now I’ve no horse left,” said Little 
Claus, crying bitterly. 

He flayed his horse, and hung up the skin 
to dry; then, slinging it across his shoulder in 
a bag, he set out to walk to the neighbouring 
town and offer it for sale. 

It was a long distance off, and the path lay 
through a wide, gloomy forest; storm came 
on Little Claus lost his way, and before he 
cculd find it again he wandered so far from 
the town that it was impossible for him either 
to get there or to reach home again before 
nightfall. 
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By the roadside he saw a large farmyard; ° 
allthe shutters were up at the house windows, 
but the light shone through the cracks. “ Per- 
haps I shall get leave to stay the night here,” 
thought Little Claus, so he went on boldly 
and knocked at the door. 

The farmer’s wife opened it, but when she 
heard what he wanted she told him to go 
about his business; her husband was not at 
home, and she could not let in any strangers. 

‘Well, then, I must stay out in the cold,” 
said Little Claus; and the farmer’s wife shut 
the door in his face. 

Not far off stood a large haystack, and 
between it and the house was a little outhouse 
with a flat roof of thatch. ‘I can sleep up 
there,” thought Little Claus, looking at the 
roof; ‘it will make a capital bed, if only the 
stork won’t fly down and peck at my legs!” 
For on the house roof over-head stood a live 
stork by the side of its nest. 

Little Claus climbed up on to the out- 
house, lay down, and made himself comfort- 
able. The wooden shutters outside the 
windows were not quite closed, so that he 
could see right into the room within. A large 
table, covered with wine and fish and roast 
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meat, was what he saw. At the table sat 
the sexton and the farmer’s wife, and nobody 
else; she filled up his glass, and he stuck his 
fork into the fish, which was his favourite 
dainty. 

‘Ah, if one could only get at a little of 
all that!” thought Claus, stretching his head 
nearer toward the window. Heavens! what 
a pile of rich cakes he saw lying ready! It 
was something like a feast! 

At the same moment he heard some one 
come riding along the turnpike-road to the 
house; it was the farmcr himself, on his way 
home. He was a good. sort of man, but he 
had one very singular quality—he could not 
bear the sight of a sexton; it made him 
positively furious. That was why the sexton 
always went to pay his respects to the farmer's 
wife when he knew that her husband was away 
from home; and that was why the good 
woman sat before him the best she had in 
the house. Now, when the farmer’s wife 
heard her husband coming, she was terribly 
frightened, and she begged the sexton to get 
into a large, empty chest. He consented at 
once, because he knew very well that the 
poor farmer could not endure the sight of a 
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sexton. Then the wife made haste to hide 
away all the supper in the large oven, for if 
her husband had seen it he would have been 
sure to ask what it all meant. 

“Oh, dear!” sighed Little Claus, from his 
outhouse, as he saw all the good things 
disappear. 

‘ Hallo! Who is up there?” cried the 
farmer, looking round. ‘ What are you lying 
there for?” he said to Little Claus. ‘Get 
down and come in the house with me.” 

So Little Claus explaincd how he had lost 
his way, and begged that he might spend the 
night there. 

“ Surely!” said the farmer; “but first we 
must have something to cat.” 

The mistress received them very pleasantly, 
laid the cloth, and set before them a large 
dish of porridge. The farmer was very 
hungry and began to eat with a good appetite, 
but Little Claus could not help thinking of the 
nice roast meat and fish and cakes which he 
knew were in the oven. He had thrown down 
the sack, with the skin he was going to take to 
market, under the table at his feet; and, as 
he did not like the porridge, he trod upon the 
sack, so that the dry skin squeaked aloud. 
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‘“ Hush!” cried Little Claus to the sack; but 
he trod on it again at the same time, till it 
squeaked louder than before. 

‘Whatever have you got in your sack?” 
cried the farmer. 

‘¢QOh, it’s only a conjuror,” said Little Claus. 
‘He says we are not to eat any more por- 
ridge, for he has conjured the oven full of 
roast mcat and fish and cakes.” 

‘You don’t say so!” exclaimed the farmer, 
making haste to open the oven-door. There, 
sure cnough, were all the dainty dishes which 
his wife had hidden, but which, he believed, 
the conjuror had brought there. 

His wife dared not say a word; she set 
out all the dishes on the table, and the two 
men ate up the fish and meat and cakes. 
Little Claus trod again on the sack till the 
skin squeaked. “What does he say now?” 
said the farmer. 

‘‘ He says he has conjured us up three bottles 
of wine. They are in the corner behind the 
stove.” 

The woman was obliged to fetch out the 
hidden wine, and the farmer drank and grew 
very merry. 

He would have liked to have such a conjuror 
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as Little Claus kept in his sack. ‘*Can he 
raise the devil?” asked the farmer. ‘I should 
like to see him now, I feel so merry.” 

“ Yes,” said Little Claus; ‘‘my conjuror can 
do anything I ask of him—can't you?” he 
cried, and he trod on the sack to make it 
squeak. ‘‘There! did you hear that? He says 
he can; but it is an ugly sight. We had better 
let it alone.” 

‘‘Oh, I am not at all frightened. What 
does it look like?” 

‘Just like a live sexton,” said little Claus. 

“Ugh! that is frightful. Do you know, I 
cannot abide the sight of a sexton! But, 
never mind; I shall know what it is, and so 
I shall be able to bear it. Now I am ready. 
Only don’t let him come too near me.” 

‘Well, Dll ask my conjuror,” said Little 
Claus, treading on the sack, and bending down 
his ear, 

‘‘What does he say?” 

‘Why, he says if you open that chest in 
the corner yonder, you will see him cowering 
down inside; but you must hold the lid tight, 
lest he should slip out.” 

“Will you help me to hold it?” said the 
farmer; and they went up to the chest where 
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the farmer’s wife had hidden the sexton, who 
lay there frightened to death. 

The farmer opened the lid a little way, 
looked in, and jumped back with a loud cry. 
‘“‘T’ve seen him!” he said; ‘‘he is the very 
image of our sexton. That was a frightful 
sight!” 

They were obliged to drink some more after 
that; and they drank till far into the night. 

‘You must sell me your conjuror,” said the 
farmer; ‘ask anything you like for him. I 
will give you a bushelful of money, down.” 

‘¢Oh, I can’t,” said Little Claus ; ‘‘ just con- 
sider what I can gct by this conjuror.” 

‘TIT must have him!” said the farmer; and 
he went on begging. 

‘“Well,’? said Little Claus, at last, ‘* since 
you have done me a kindness to-night, and 
civen me shelter under your roof, it shall be as 
you wish. You shall have the conjuror for a 
bushelful of money; but I must have good 
measure.” 

‘So you shall,” said the farmer, ‘only 
you must take that chest away with you; I 
won't have it left in the house for one 
moment. Who knows, but that he may be in 


there now?” 
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Little Claus then made over to the farmer 
his sack with the dried skin, and received in 
exchange a bushelful of money, good measure. 
The farmer also made him a present of a 
1and-cart, to wheel away his money and the 
chest. 

‘¢ Good-bye!” said Little Claus; and drove 
ff with his money and the chest that held 
‘he sexton. 

On the other side of the forest was a broad, 
leep river; the water flowed so fast that it 
was hardly possible to swim against the 
:ttream. <A fine new bridge had been thrown 
wcross it, and in the middle of this Little 
Claus stopped, saying, loud enough for the 
sexton in the chest to hear, ‘* Now, what had 
I better do with this stupid chest? It is as 
heavy as if it were full of stones; if I go on 
wheeling it along, I shall only tire myself out. 
I'll just throw it in the river; if it swims 
nome after me, well and good; and if not, it 
ducsn’t much signify.” 

He lifted up the chest with one hand, and 
made as though he were going to throw it into 
the water. ‘Put it down!” cried the sexton 
irom within; ‘‘let me out first.” 

“Oh!” cried Little Claus, pretending to 
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be afraid, ‘*he’s in there still! I had _ better 
throw him over at once and Ict him drown.” 

‘“Noa, no!” said the sexton; ‘I'll give you 
a whole bushelful of money if you will Iet me 
out,” 

‘That alters the case,” said Little Claus, 
opening the chest. The sexton hurried out 
and kicked the chest into the river. He then 
went home, and Little Claus received his 
bushelful of money; he had had one already 
from the farmer, so his cart was quite full. 

“I’ve sold my horse pretty well,” he said 
to himself, as he turned cut all his money into 
a great heap on the floor of his room. ‘ Big 
Claus will be in a passicn when he finds out 
how rich I have become with my one horse; 
however, I need not tell him all the particulars.” 

The next day he sent across a boy to borrow 
a bushel mcasure from Big Claus. ‘Now, 
what can he want with that?” thought Big 
Claus, and he smeared a little tar at the bottom 
of the measure, so that part of whatever was 
put into it might stick. It turned out as he 
wished, for the measure came back with three 
large silver crowns at the bottom. 

‘What is the meaning of this?” thought 
Big Claus. He went straight to Little Claus 
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and asked him where he had got his money 
from. 

‘Oh, I got it for my horse’s skin. I sold it 
yesterday evening.” 

‘That’s a good price to get,” cried Big 
Claus. He hurried home, took down an axe, 
killed all his four horses, skinned them, and 
drove off to the town. ‘Skins! skins! who 
will buy?” he cried along the streets. The 
shoe-makers and tanners came running out 
to know what he wanted for them. ‘A bushel- 
ful of money for every one,” said Big Claus. 

* Are you mad?” they cried out all together ; 
‘do you think we have money by the bushel- 
ful?” 

“Skins! skins! who will buy?” he cried 
again ; and every one who asked him the price 
got his answer, ‘‘a bushelful of money apiece.” 
‘*He’s making game of us,” they cried at 
last; and the shoemakers took up their straps, 
and the tanners their leathern aprons, and they 
gave Big Claus a thorough beating. 

“Skins! skins!” they called after him, 
jeeringly ; ‘‘ yes, we'll mark your skin for you; 
you shall smart for this,” and Big Claus had 
to run for his life; he had never had such a 
beating since he was born. 
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‘Ah!’ he cried, when he got home, “ Little 
Claus shall pay for this. I'll be the death of 
him, yet.” 

Now Little Claus’s old grandmother lay 
dead in the house; she had certainly been a 
very harsh, cruel woman to him, but still he 
ericved for her loss, and he had laid her in his 
warm bed to sce if that would bring her back 
to life: there she lay the whole night through 
while he slept on a chair in the chimncy corner 
as he had done many a time before. As he 
was sitting there, the door opencd and Big 
Claus came in with his sharp axe; he knew 
exactly where the bed stood, and he crept up 
to it and gave the old grandmother a blow on 
the head with his axe, thinking all the while 
it was Little Claus. 

“Take that!” he cricd, ‘* You will never 
make game of me any more.’’ And he went 
back to his home. 

“Why ! he’s a downright villain!” said Little 
Claus. ‘‘ He actually meant to kill me. It 
was lucky for my grandmother that she was 
dead already, for he would have put an end 
to her life. He dressed his dead grandmother 
in her Sunday best, borrowed a horse from 
his neighbour, harnessed it to the trap, placed 
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his grandmother on the back seat, so that she 
could not fall out, and drove away with her 
through the wood. By sunrise, they had 
reached a large inn, where Little Claus pulled 
up and went in to get something to drink. 
The landlord was a good-natured man, and 
very rich; but he was a perfect pepper box for 
hot temper. ‘*Good morning!” he said to 
Little Claus; ‘‘you’re early astir to-day.” 
“Yes,” said Little Claus. ‘I’m going into 
the town with my old grandmother; she’s 
sitting outside in the trap; I can’t bring her 
into the room. Will you be so good as to 
take her a glass of mead from me? You must 
speak up, for she is rather hard of hearing.” 
‘Here is a glass of mead from your son,” 
shouted the landlord; but the dead woman 
did not speak a word, and sat quite still. 
‘Don’t you hear?” called the landlord as 
loud as he could; “‘here is a glass of mead 
from your son.” He repeated it once more; 
and then again; and at last, as she never 
turned or moved, he lost his temper and flung 
the glass of mead in her face. The old woman 
fell backward into the cart, for she was only 
bet upright, and had not been tied in her place. 
* Hallo!” cried Little Claus, rushing out, 
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and seizing the landlord by the throat, ‘‘why 
you have killed my grandmother! Look, there 
is a great hole in her forehead!” 

‘‘Oh! what a dreadful accident!” cried the 
landlord, wringing his hands: “ that comes 
from my hot temper. Dear Little Claus! if 
you will only kcep the matter quiet, I will pay 
you a bushelful of gold, and bury your poor 
vrandmother as if she were my own ; but if 
you make it known I shall lose my head, and 
that will be so unpleasant.” 

So Little Claus received his bushelful of 
wold, and the landlord buried the old grand- 
mother as if she had been his own. As soon 
as Claus got home with all his money, he sent 
his boy across to Big Claus to borrow a bushel 
measure. 

‘“What’s the meaning of that?” cried Big 
Claus. ‘Haven't I killed him? I must see 
into this mysclf.”.. So he went himself with 
the bushel to Little Claus. ‘ Well ! wherever 
did you get all this money from?” he said, 
staring with open eyes at the pile of gold. 

“You killed my grandmother instead of me,” 
said Little Claus, ‘‘and I have sold her for 
a bushelful of gold.” 

‘And a good price, too!” said Big Claus, 
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He hurried home, took down an axe and killed 
his grandmother on the spot. Then he put 
her in the cart, drove off to the apothecary in 
the town and asked him if he wanted to buy a 
dead body. 

“Who is it? and how did you come by it?” 
asked the apothecary. 

“Ttis my grandmother. I’ve just killed her 
to get a bushelful of gold for her.” 

‘‘Heaven preserve us!” cricd the apothe- 
cary, ‘‘you must be raving, don’t say such 
things as that; you'll lose your head for it. 
And then he tried to explain to him in detail 
what an awful crime he had committed, and 
what a wicked man he was, and hcew he was 
certain to be punished: all of which frightened 
Big Claus to that degree that he rushed out of 
the shop, jumped into the cart, flogged his 
horse, and galloped home. The apothecary 
and all the people thought he was out of his 
mind, so they let him go. 

‘You shall pay for this,” said Big Claus, 
when he found himself on the turnpike road— 
‘‘you shall pay for this—Little Claus!” As 
soon as he reached home he went over to 
Little Claus and said, “This is the second 
time you have deceived me. First you made 
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me kill my four horses, and then my grand- 
mother. It is all your fault; but you shall 
never take me in again.” 

Thereupon he seized Little Claus round 
the body, put him in the sack, lifted the sack 
on his back, and said ‘‘now I’m going straight 
off to drown you.” 

He had a long way to go before he reached 
the river, and Little Claus was not very light to 
carry. The path lay close to the church where 
the organ was playing and the choir singing 
sweetly. Big Claus set down the sack and 
propped it up against the church door: it 
would do him no harm he thought to go in 
and listen to a psalm before he continued his 
journey. Little Claus could not get out, and 
every one else was in church; so in he went. 

‘©Oh dear! oh dear!” cried Little Claus in 
the sack; he turned and twisted about, but it 
was no use, he could not open it. Meanwhile 
a poor old drover came by, a very feeble, 
white-haired man, with a great stick in his 
hand: he was driving his herd of cows and 
oxen before him, when one of them ran against 
the sack where Little Claus lay and over- 
turned it. 

‘‘Oh dear!” sighed Little Claus; “I am 
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so young, and yet I must go to heaven at 
once !”’ 

‘And I, poor creature,” said the drover, 
‘IT am so old, and yct I cannot get there.” 

‘Open the sack, and get into my place ” 
said Little Claus; ‘and you will soon be 
there.” 

“With all my heart” said the old man, 
untying the sack, out of which Little Claus 
struggled nimbly. ‘ You will look after the 
cattle, won’t your” said the old man, as he 
crept into the sack. Little Claus tied it up 
firmly and walked away with the herd of 
cows. 

Big Claus came out soon afterwards and 
shouldered his sack again; he fancied it was 
not quite so heavy; for the old drover was 
not half the weight of Little Claus. ‘I can 
carry it quite easily now,” he thought to 
himself; ‘ that’s because I went in and listened 
to a psalm.” So he went to the river which 
was broad and decp, threw in the sack with 
the old drover inside, and called out after him, 
for he made sure he was speaking to Little 
Claus, ‘“* Now stop where you are; you shall 
never play off any more tricks on me.” He 
walked homewards, but when he came to the 
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place where the cross roads met, there he saw 
Little Claus driving his herd of cattle. 

‘‘ Why what is the meaning of this?” cried 
Big Claus. ‘ Haven’t I drowned you?” ‘“ You 
threw me into the river, about half an hour 
ago,” replied Little Claus. 

‘‘Then wherever did you find these splendid 
cows and oxen?” asked Big Claus. 

‘¢ They are sea-cattle,” said Little Claus. ‘I 
will tell you the whole story; I have great 
cause to be thankful to you, for now that I am 
on dry land again, Iam quite a rich man. I 
was dreadfully frightened when you put me in 
the sack, and when the wind whistled through 
my ears as you threw me off the bridge into 
the cold water. I sank straight to the bottom 
at once, but I did not hurt myself, for I fell on 
the soft rich grass which grows down there. 
The sack was immediately opened by a beauti- 
ful maiden dressed all in white, with a green 
wreath on her wet hair. She took me by the 
hand and said, ‘Is that you, Little Claus? 
Here are some cattle for you to begin with: 
and a mile farther down the road there is a 
whole flock that I will give you as a present.’ 
I began to see then that the river was as good 
as a turnpike road to the sea folk. ‘They walk 
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and drive along its bed from the sea to the hill 
where the river rises far away in the heart of 
the land. It is a beautiful place down there, 
full of flowers; the grass is very rich, and 
the fish swim above you in the water just like 
the birds in the air. The people were very 
fine-looking, and oh! what famous cattle there 
were grazing on the hills and in the valleys.” 

‘ But why were you in such a hurry to come 
up here again?” said Big Claus. ‘*J shouldn’t 
have been, if every thing is so beautiful down 
therc.”’ 

‘‘Well,” said Little Claus, “it was good 
policy in my case. You heard what I told you 
about the sea maiden’s saying that I should 
find a herd of sea cattle a mile farther down 
the road—now by the road she meant the 
river, for its the only road she can take. But 
I knew how the river bends and turns, first one 
way then another, so that it makes it a good 
piece farther; while by coming up to the land 
again, and just walking across the fields back 
to the river, I save almost half the distance and 
get to my cattle so much the more quickly.” 

“You ave a lucky fellow,’ said Big Claus. 
‘Do you think I should get any sea cattle 
if I went down to the bottom of the river?” 
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‘“‘T think so,” said Little Claus; ‘*but I can't 
carry you in a sack to the river, you're too 
heavy for me. If you like to walk there your- 
sclf, and then get into the sack, I will throw 
you in with the greatest pleasure.” 

‘Thank you,” said Bir Claus. ‘But if 
I don’t have any cattle when I yet down there, 
I'll thrash you within an inch of your hile; 
you may depend upon that.” 

‘¢No, no! don’t be so violent!” said Little 
Claus. They walked on to the river, and as 
soon as the thirsty cattle saw the water they 
ran forward to reach its banks. 

‘See how eager they are,’ said Little Claus, 
‘‘they’re in a hurry to get home.” 

‘Yes; but help me first, if you don’t want 
your thrashing,” said ig Claus. He then 
crept into the large sack which was laid across 
the back of an ox. ‘Put a stone in,’ he 
cried; “I’m afraid of not sinking down fast 
enough.” 

‘¢Oh, no danger,” said Little Claus; but stil! 
he did put a large stone in, tied the sack up 
tichtly, and gave it a great push. Splash! went 
Lig Claus into the river where he sank down 
like lead. 

‘‘I scarcely think he will find his cattle,’’ 
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said Little Claus as he turned homewards with 
his herd. 


The Maughty Boy. 


HERE was once an old poet—such a 
Ie dear, good old poet. One night, he was 
foo sitting at home, while the storm raged 
out of doors, and the heavy rain came pouring 
down. He sat comfertably by his fireside, the 
flame leaped merrily, and the rosy apples hissed 
in the dish, as thcy lay roasting before the 
fire. 

“©The poor creatures cut of doors in all this 
rain will not have a dry thread on them!” he 
said. 

‘©Oh ! Jet me in; I am cold and wet through,’”’ 
cried a child’s voice from without—the voice of 
a child who stood crying and knocking at the 
door, while the rain poured down and _ the 
windows rattled in the wind. 

“Poor little thing!” said the poet, and he 
got up to open the door. There stood a hittle 
boy; he was naked, and the rain streamed from 
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his long fair hair. He was trembling with cold, 
and would certainly have died in the storm if 
he had not been let in. 

* Poor little thing !”’ cried the old poet, taking 
him by the hand. ‘*Come here to me, I will 
soon warm you. You shall have some wince 
and a roasted apple, for you are a lovely little 
<sllow.” 

He certainly was. His eyes shone like two 
clear stars, and although the water was falling 
from his yellow hair, yct it hung in rich soft 
curls. He looked like a little angel; but he 
was white with cold, and trembling from head 
to foot. In his hand he held a beautiful bow, 
quite spoiled by the rain; the bright colours 
on the painted arrows had all run together. 

The old man sat down by the fire and lifted 
the little child on his knee. He pressed the 
water out of his fair curls, warmed his little 
hands between his own, and made him some 
hot spiced wine. Soon the rich colour came 
back to the pale cheeks; the little one sprang 
to the ground, and danced round the old 
man. 

‘You are merry, little lad,” said the poet; 
“what is your name?” 

‘My name is Cupid,” he answered. ‘Don’t 
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a1 DARESAY you know that in China the 
a Emperor is a Chinaman, and all the people 

4) round him are Chinamen too. Now this 
happened many years ago—but that is the more 
reason that the story should be heard before it 
is forgotten. The Emperor’s Palace was built 
entirely of the finest porcelain, very costly, but 
so brittle, and so easily cracked, that one had 
to be careful how one touched it. The garden 
was rich in wonderful flowers, and round the 
most beautiful were wreaths of silver bells, 
which kept ringing lest any one should pass 
by and forget to look at them. The same 
admirable study of effect was to be found every- 
where, and the garden was so large that even 
the gardener did not know where it ended. If 
one did get beyond it, one came out into a 
beautiful forest with deep lakes and lofty trees. 
The forest stretched downwards to the sea, 
which sparkled blue and clear; tall ships could 
sail up right under the branches of the trees, 
and among these branches there lived a night- 
ingale. It sang so gloriously that even the 
poor, hardworked fisherman held his breath to 
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listen when he sailed out by night to lower 
his nets into the sea. ‘* How beautiful it is!” 
he thought; and then he was obliged to attend 
to his work, and forgot all about the bird. 
But when he came again the next night and 
the bird sang, he stopped again and said, ‘how 
beautiful it is.” 

Travellers came from every country in the 
world to admire the Emperor’s city, palace, 
and gardens; but when they heard the night- 
ingale they said, ‘‘ That is the best of all!’ 

They spoke of the bird when they returned 
to their homes, and learned men wrote a great 
many books about the city and the garden, not 
forgetting the nightingale, which they placed 
first of all. And those who could write poetry, 
wrote the most beautiful verses about the 
nightingale in the woods by the deep sea. 

The books were scattered all over the world, 
and one day some of them fell into the hands 
of the Emperor. He sat on his golden throne 
and read, and read, nodding approval at every 
page, for he liked reading the glowing descrip- 
tions of the city, the garden, and the palace. 
‘But the nightingale is the best of all!” he 
read out of the book. 

‘The nightingale!’ said the Emperor, “I 
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know of no nightingale. Is there such a bird 
in my empire, in my Imperial garden indeed ? 
and I never to have heard it! To learn it for 
the first time out of a book!” 

Thereupon he sent for his first lord. This 
nobleman was so grand, that when any one of 
lower rank than his own ventured to speak to 
him, or ask him a question, he merely answered 
‘““P.”” which has no meaning whatever. 

‘‘There is said to be a highly remarkable 
bird here, called the nightingale,” said the 
Emperor. ‘It is spoken of as the best thing 
in all my empire. How is it that I have never 
been told of it?” 

‘‘] have never even heard it mentioned,” 
said the nobleman; “it has never been pre- 
sented at court.” 

“Let it be brought to sing before me this 
evening,” said the Emperor—*all the world 
knows better what I possess than I do 
myself.” 

‘‘] never even heard it mentioned before,” 
said the nobleman. ‘I will look for it and 
find it.” 

But where was it to be found! The first 
lord ran up and down the stairs, through the 
halls and corridors, but not one of all the people 
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he met had ever heard of the nightingale. The 
nobleman went back to the Emperor and said 
that it must certainly be a falschood on the part 
of those who wrote the books. ‘* Your Imperial 
Majesty cannot believe all that is written. The 
greater part of it is inventions—something that 
may be termed the black art.” 

‘But the book out of which I read this,” 
said the Emperor, ‘‘ was sent me by my Im- 
perial brother, the Emperor of Japan, and 
therefore it cannot be false. I will hear the 
nightingale. Let it be brought here to-night. 
It has my most gracious favour, and if it is not 
here, I will have the whole Court trampled 
under foot immediately after supper.” 

‘Tsing Pe!” cried the first lord, and off he 
ran again, upstairs and downstairs, and through 
the halls, and corridors, and half the court ran 
with him, for nobody wished to be trampled 
under foot. So there was every one asking 
about this wonderful nightingale who was 
known to the whole town, except to those who 
lived at Court. At last they ran as far as the 
kitchen, and there they met a poor little 
scullery-maid who said, “ The Nightingale ? 
why I know it quite well! oh, how sweetly 
it sings. Every evening I get leave to carry 
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what is left from the dinner-table to my 
poor, sick mother; she lives down by the sea, 
and when I come back tired out, and sit down 
to rest in the wood, I often hear the nightin- 
gale. The tears come into my eyes at her 
song, I feel as if my mother kissed me.” 

‘¢ Little scullery maid,” said the first lord, 
‘‘] will promote you to a better place in the 
kitchen, and I will obtain permission for you to 
look on when the Emperor dincs if you can 
lead us to the nightingale, for she is invited 
to the palace this evening.” They set out 
together to the wood where the nightingale 
sang; half the court followed them, and when 
they were fairly on their way, a cow began to 
low. 

‘*Now we've found her,” cried one of the 
court pages ; ‘‘ what wonderful power for such 
a little animal! J fancy I have heard her 
before.”’ 

‘‘No, no! those are cows lowing,” said 
the little scullery maid, ‘‘ we are a long way 
off the place yet.” 

Some frogs croaked in the marsh. “ Beauti- 
ful!” cried the court-chaplain, ‘“‘I hear her 
‘distinctly : it sounds like little silver bells.” 
‘‘Those are frogs,” said the little scullery 
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maid, **but I think we shall soon hear her 
now.” 

The Nightingale began to sing. ‘There 
she is!” cried the little girl: “listen! listen! 
yonder she sits.” And she pointed to a small 
grey bird in the branches overhead. 

“Ts it possible?” said the first lord; “I 
never imagined her like that. How very plain 
she looks: she must have changed colour on 
sceine so’ many people of quality.” 

‘Little Nightingale,” cried the scullery maid 
aloud, ‘‘our lord the Emperor wishes you to 
sing before him.” 

‘¢ With all my heart,” said the little Night- 
ingale, and sang so that it was a joy to 
hear her. 

‘It sounds just like little glass bells,” said 
the first lord. ‘‘ How her little throat works! 
It is most extraordinary that we have never 
heard her before. She will be an immense 
success at Court.” 

‘¢ Shall I sing again for the Emperor ?” said 
the little nightingale, who thought the Emperor 
was one of the group. 

‘‘My adorable little Nightingale,” said the 
first lord, ‘‘ I have the great pleasure of inviting 
you to the Court festival this evening, where 
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you may enchant His Imperial Highness with 
your charming song.” 

‘‘T sing better out in the woods,” said the 
Nightingale, but she came at once when she 
heard the Emperor wished it. 

The palace was splendidly decorated, the 
porcelain walls and floors glittered in the light 
of myriad golden lamps ; splendid flowers with 
their chimes of silver bells were placed in the 
corridors. There was such a hurry and 
draught and ringing of bells, that one could 
scarcely hear one’s own voice. 

In the midst of the great hall where the 
Emperor sat on his throne was a golden 
perch set up for the nightingale. 

The whole Court was there, and the little 
scullery maid had leave to stand behind the 
door, since she had been granted the title of 
Cook to the Imperial Court. All were in full 
dress and every eye was turned towards the 
little grey bird. The Emperor nodded, and 
the nightingale began her song. She sang 
so gloriously that tears rose in the Emperor's 
eyes and rolled down his cheeks; then she 
sang more swectly still, and her voice thrilled 
every heart. The Emperor was so delighted 
that he said the nightingale should wear his 
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golden slipper round her neck ; but she thanked 
him, and said she was already sufficiently 
rewarded. 

‘‘T have seen tears in my Emperor’s eyes, 
and that is my great reward. An Emperor's 
tears have special power. Heaven knows I am 
repaid.” And she sang once more with her 
sweet, lovely voice. 

“That is the most charming flattery I 
have ever heard,” said the ladies standing 
round ; and they all held water in their mouths 
that they might gurgle when they spoke to 
any one. They thought they were nightingales 
then. Nay; even the lacqueys and ladies 
maids gave out that they were satisfied, and 
that is saying a great deal, for they are the 
hardest of all to please. In short, the Nightin- 
gale was a decided success. 

She was obliged to live at court now; she 
had her own cage and the privilege of walking 
out twice a day and once at night. Twelve 
servants attended her, and each of them held a 
silk ribbon which was fastened round her leg. 
There was not much pleasure in such flying 
about as that. 

The whole town was talking of the wonderful 
bird, and when two people met one of them 
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was sure to say “ Night * and the other to 
answer “ingale.”* And then they would sigh 
and understand each other. And eleven pedler’s 
children were named after her, but not one of 
them had a good note in his voice. 

One day the Emperor received a large 
parcel, on which was written—‘‘ The Night- 
ingale.” ‘*This must be a new book about 
our famous bird,” said the Emperor. But it 
was not a book; it was a little mechanical 
toy in a box, an artificial nightingale, made 
like the living bird but set with diamonds, 
rubies, and sapphires. When it was wound 
up it sang one of very songs which the real 
nightingale sung, moving its tail up and down 
in time to the music, and sparkling with gold 
and silver. Round its neck was a ribbon with 
the inscription, ‘‘The Emperor of Japan’s 
Nightingale is nothing compared to the 
Emperor oi China’s. 

“How exquisite!” cried all the court; _ 
and the messenger who had brought the bird 
received at once the title of ‘‘ Imperial Chief 
Nightingale Bringer.” 

‘‘Now they shall sing together: what a 
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* There is a play upon words here, in the original Danish, 
the last syllable of nightingale meaning mad. 
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duet that will be!" So they were set to sing 
together, but it was not a success, for the real 
nightingale sang in her own way, and the 
artificial one knew nothing but waltzes. ‘ This 
one is not in fault,” said the conductor; ‘it 
keeps excellent time, quite according to my 
own method.” Then the artificial bird was 
made to sing alone. It was just as great a 
success as the real one; besides being much 
prettier tolook at, for it sparkled like bracelets 
and diamond brooches. 

Thirty-three times it sang all through the 
same piece, and was not tired then. The 
audience would have liked to hear it again, 
but the Emperor said it was the real nightin- 
gale’s turn now. But where was she? No 
one had noticed that she had flown away 
through the open window to her own green 
woods. 

‘Why, how is that?” cried the Emperor, 
and all the courtiers blamed her severely, and 
called her a most ungrateful bird. ‘* However, 
the best is left,” they said, and then they made 
the artificial bird sing again: that was the 
thirty-fourth time they heard the same song. 
They did not know it by heart yet, for all that 
—it was so very difficult. The conductor 
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praised the bird most highly; he maintained 
that it was better than a real nightingale, not 
only on account of its golden plumage and 
valuable jewels, but of its musical talent. 
‘¢ For consider your Imperial Majesty and your 
Excellencies, with the real bird one never 
knows what is coming next, while with this 
one all is according to rule. It can be ex- 
plained, opened, and shown to all men how 
the waltzes are arranged, and which comes 
after the other.” 

‘That is just what we think,” said the 
courtiers, and the conductor obtaincd per- 
mission to exhibit the bird, to the people on 
the following Sunday. The Emperor gave 
orders that they should hear it sing; they did 
so, and were so enraptured with it, that they 
felt as if they were intoxicated with tea-drink- 
ing according to the Chinese fashion. ‘Oh 
—h!” they all cried, holding up their forefingers 
and nodding to the tunes. But the poor 
fisherman who had heard the real nightingale, 
said, ‘‘it sounds very pretty, and the tunes are 
like too: but there is something wanting ; I 
don’t know exactly what it is.” 

The real nightingale was banished from the 
Imperial realm. 
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The artificial bird was given a place on 
the silken cushions by the Emperoy’s bedside ; 
all the presents of gold and jewels which it 
received lay round it, and it held the title of 
‘‘Chief Singer of the Imperial Bedchamber— 
class one, on the left side,’ for the Emperor 
considered that the most honourable side where 
the heart was; and even an Emperor has his 
heart on the left side. The conductor wrote a 
work in twenty-five volumes about the artificial 
nightingale; the book was so long, so learned, 
so full of the hardest Chinese words, that 
every one said he had read it and understood 
it, lest he should be considered stupid, and 
perhaps trampled under foot. 

A year passed away. The Emperor, the 
courtiers, and all the people knew every trill in 
the nightingale’s song by heart. They liked 
it all the better for that, because now they 
could sing with it. The very street boys 
sang, ‘“‘Zoo—zoo—zoo! giuk—gluk—gluk!” 
and so did the Emperor himself. It was 
delightful. 

But one night when the nightingale was 
singing its best, and the Emperor lay in bed 
listening to it, something inside the bird went 
shap ; there was another catch. Whir-r-r-r-r-r 
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it went! The wheels ran down; the music 
stopped. e 

The Emperor sprang out of bed, and sum- 
moned his physician-in-ordinary, but what could 
he do? Then they sent for the clock maker, and 
after a great deal of consulting and examina- 
tion, he set the bird to rights foratime. But 
he said it must be used very carefully. The 
stops were almost worn out, and it would be 
impossible to put in new ones without spoiling 
the music. There was great consternation at 


Court. The bird was only allowed to 
be heard once a year, and sometimes that 


seemed almost too much for it. The con- 
ductor would then make a short speech full of 
high flown words, to prove that it was just as 
good as before: and so of course it was just 
as good as before. 

Five years passed away and a great trouble 
fell on the land. 

The Chinamen were really attached to their 
Emperor, and now he lay ill, and was, so people 
said, at the point of death. Anew Emperor 
was already chosen, and the crowd stood out in 
the street asking the first lord how the sick 
Emperor was. : 

“P! P!” he exclaimed, and shook his head, 
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Cold and pale lay the Emperor in his large 
state bed; the courtiers thought that he was 
dead, and every one hastened away to grect 
the new sovcreign. The servants ran out to 
talk over the news, and the ladies’-maids had a 
great tea-party downstairs. Cloth was laid 
down in all the passages, so as to muffle every 
footfall, and the silence was unbroken. The 
Emperor was not dead; he lay stiff and white 
on the bed, with the heavy velvet curtains and 
the golden tassels; before him, through the 
window, the moon shone down upon his face, 
and upon the golden bird. 

He could scarcely breathe; he felt as if 
something were sitting on his chest. He 
opened his eyes, and found that it was Death 
who sat there, wearing his royal crown, and 
holding in one hand the Emperor’s sabre, 
in the other his embroidered banner. All 
around ghostly faces looked out from the 
folds of the velvet curtains; some were 
hideous, some mile and kindly. These were 
the Emperor’s good and evil deeds which 
looked him in the face, while death sat heavy 
on his heart. 

“Do you remember me?” ‘do you re- 
member me?” they asked, one after the other; 
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and as they spoke the cold perspiration stood 
on the Empcror’s brow. 

“T never knew it!” he cried; ‘ Music! 
music! sound the drums and gongs to drown 
their voices !” 

But they went on speaking, and Death nodded 
grimly at every word. 

‘Music! music!” cried the Emperor; ‘you 
little golden bird sing to me now! I have 
loaded you with jewels and presents; I have 
hung my _ golden slipper round your neck. 
Sing to me now!” 

But the bird was silent. There was no one 
there to wind it up; it could not sing without 
that; and Death kept staring at the Em- 
peror with his hollow eyes through the dreadful 
stillness. 

Suddenly a burst of song trilled from the 
open window—it was the living nightingale who 
sat outside on the branch of a tree. She 
had heard of the Emperor’s need, and was 
come to sing of hope and consolation; as she 
sang the spectre faces faded; the blood ran 
more freely through the sick man’s feeble limbs, 
and Death himself listened, and said, “ Sing 
on, little Nightingale! sing on!” 

“Will you give me that beautiful sabre, 
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and the silken banner, and the Emperor’s 
crown ?” 

Death gave up each one in exchange for a 
song, and the nightingale still went on singing. 
She sang of the quiet churchyard, where white 
roses grow, where the elder-flowers blossom, 
and the grass is wet with mourners’ tears. 
A longing for his peaceful garden stole over 
Death as she sang and he floated away out 
of the open window like a cold white mist. 

‘* Thanks!” cried the Emperor; * you bird of 
heaven! I know you now. I drove you from 
my land, and you have driven evil visions 
from my bed, and death from my heart. How 
can I repay you?” 

‘‘T am repaid,” said the nightingale. “TI 
drew tears from your eyes when I first sang to 
you. I shall never forget it; those are the 
jewels that rejoice a singer's heart. But sleep 
now, and grow strong and well; I will sing 
you a lullaby.” 

She sang, and the Emperor fell into a deep 
sleep, mild and refreshing. The sun was 
shining through his windows as he woke, 
strengthened and restored: none of his servants 
had returned, for they believed him dead; but 
the nightingale was still singing. ) 
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‘‘Do not leave me again,”. said the Emperor; 
*‘ you shall only sing when you please, and I will 
break the golden bird in a thousand pieces.” 

‘Not so,’’ said the nightingale; ‘‘ it served 
you as long as it could: keep it here still. I 
cannot build my nest here in the palace. Let 
me come and goas I will. Inthe evenings I 
will sit in this spray, and sing to you till you 
are glad and thoughtful all in one. I will sing 
of the happy and the suffering, of the good 
and evil, that lie hidden around you. The little 
singing-bird flies far and wide, away from the 
palace, to the hut of the poor fisherman, and the 
peasant’s cottage. I love your heart more than 
your crown, though the crown has a glory and 
sacredness of its own. I will come and sing to 
you; but you must promise me one thing.” 

‘‘ Everything !” cried the Emperor. He stood 
dressed now in his imperial robes, with the 
heavy golden sword at his side, 

‘Only one thing. Let no one know you 
have a little bird who tells you everything: it 
will be much better not.” 

The nightingale flew away. 

In came the servants to look on their dead 
Emperor. They stood still in amazement. 

The Emperor said ‘* Good morning!” 
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“Yhere is a Difference!” 


T was the month of May. A cold wind 
Ar blew; but cvery tree and shrub, field and 

woodland, said, “The spring is here!” 
Flowers in myriads bloomed in the quickset 
hedgerows: the Spring himself was busy 
among them, breathing down from a little 
apple-tree, where one lovely branch, heavy 
with rosy buds, was on the point of bursting 
into blossom, It knew well how lovely it was, 
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for that knowledge comes soon, to heart and 
leaf alike; so it was not very much surprised 
when a splendid carriage drew up before it, and 
the young Countess said that an apple-blossom 
was the loveliest thine in all the world—the 
sweetest revelation of the springtide! The 
branch was broken off, and the Countess held 
it in her delicate hand, and shaded it with her 
silken parasol. Away rolled the carriage to the 
Castle, and the apple-blossom was carried 
through splendid halls and lofty rooms, where 
white curtains draped the windows, and rare 
transparent vases stood filled with lovely 
flowers. Into a vase that looked as if it had 
been carved out of new-fallen snow, they placed 
the branch of apple-blossom ; it was a pleasure 
only to see it. 

Then :t grew proud, and that is human, too. 

Different kinds of pcople passed through the 
chamber, and each expressed his admiration 
according to his rank. Some said nothing, 
some said too much, and the apple-tree began 
to understand that there is a difference among 
plants and among feople. 

‘‘Some are born for show, and some for use, 
and some could be dispensed with altogether,” 
thought the apple-blossom. 
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It stood close to the open window, and 
could look out over garden and meadow where 
there were flowers and herbs in plenty to think 
about, rich and pocr together—some, indeed, 
quite destitute. 

‘‘Poor outcast herbs!” thought the apple- 
blossom; ‘there is certainly a difference. 
How unhappy they must feel, if, indeed, that 
class can feel in the way such as we do: there 
is certainly a difference, and very properly so, 
for otherwise we should be all equal.” 

And the apple-blossom looked down with a 
kind of pity on one flower especially, which 
covered the field by thousands. No ribbon 
tied it in a nosegay; it was left to grow on 
walls, and crop up through the very paving- 
stones, like a mere weed; its very name was 
ugly—Dandelion ! 

‘Poor despised herb!” cried the apple- 
blossom ; ‘‘it cannot help the ugly name it 
bears. But it is the same with plants as with 
men; there must be a difference.” 

‘¢ Difference!” cried the sunbeam, as she 
kissed the blooming apple-blossom, and kissed, 
too, the dandclion out in the field, kissed all the 
children of the sunlight—rich as well as poor. 
The apple-blossom had never pondered over 
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God’s endless love to all that breathes and 
lives in Him, or thought how much good and 
beauty lies around hidden but not forgotten 
—and that was human too. 

The sunbeam, child of light, knew better. 

“You cannot see far or clearly. Which 
is the despised herb you are pitying ?” 

«The dandelion,” said the applc-blossom ; 
“it is never tied in a nosegay, it is trodden 
under foot; there are too many of them, and 
when they run to sced they are scattered all 
over the ground like bits of wool, and stick to 
people’s clcthes. It is a weed, and it is meant 
to be so; I am truly thankful that I am not 
one of them.” 

A troop of children came running over the 
field—one a mere baby, carried by the others in 
turn. As soon as it saw the yellow flowers in 
the valley, it crowed for joy, plunged with its 
little legs, picked off the blossoms, and kissed 
them in its swect innocence. The bigger 
children plucked them more carefully, and 
twisted them into chains—one for the neck, 
one to throw over the shoulders, one for the 
waist, one for the head, and one more to keep 
them all in place—till there was a perfect blaze 
of yellow and green. But the eldest children 
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chose the ripened flowers, with their feathery 
crown—the beautiful silvery ball of trembling 
wool, a master-piece carved in down. This 
they held to their young lips, and whoever 
could blow it all away at one breath would 
have a new dress that same year—grandmother 
said so! 

The despised flower was a prophet, then ? 

“Do you see?” whispered the sunbeam; 
“do you see its beauty and its power?” 

‘“Yes—for children,” answered the apple- 
blossom. 

An old woman came into the field. She dug 
up the roots of the plant with her blunt old 
knife, and pulled them cut: some she wanted 
for herb-tea, and the rest she meant to sell to 
the apothecary. 

‘But beauty is higher still,” said the apple- 
blossom; ‘only the clect enter the kingdom of 
beauty. There is a difference among plants 
as there is among people.” 

The sunbeam spoke of God’s eternal love 
revealed in creation, and of the even distribu- 
tion of all things in time and in eternity. 

‘‘'Yes; that 1s your opinion,’’ said the apple- 
blossom. 

The door opened; the young Countess, fol- 
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lowed by her friends, came into the room; she 
held in her hands something that might be a 
beautiful flower, but it was covered by three or 
four large Icaves, lest a breath of wind should 
injure it, and it was carried much more 
carefully than the apple-blossom had bcen. 

Slowly the great leaves were removed, and 
behold there stood the delicate feathery seed- 
crown of the despised dandelion! That was 
it which she had gathered and carried so 
tenderly lest one of the little feather arrows 
should blow away from its vapoury ball. She 
held it up lovingly, and praised its perfect form, 
its airy lightness, its graceful movement. 

‘Look, how beautiful God has made it!” 
she cried; “I will paint it in a group with 
that lovely apple-blossom; different as they 
are, they are both children in the kingdom of 
the beautiful.” 

The sunbeam kissed the poor flower, and 
the radiant apple-blossom, which blushed all 
over its delicate buds. ¥ ae ¥ 
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Picture wrapper, rs. each; or cloth gilt, 2s. 


1, A JOURNEY INTO THE INTERIOR OF THE 
EARTH. By Jutzes Verne. With Three Coloured Plates. 


2, THE ENGLISH AT THE NORTH POLE. By 


JuLes VERNE. Ditto. 

THE ICE DESERT. By JuLrs VERNE. Ditto. 
FIVE WEEKS IN A BALLOON. By JULEs VERNE. 
Ditto. 

THE MYSTERIOUS DOCUMENT. By JuLzs 


VerNE. Ditto. 


ON THE TRACK. By Ju.rs VERNE. Ditto. 
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7. aoe THE CANNIBALS. By JuLEes VERNE. 
itto. 
8 TWENTY THOUSAND LEAGUES UNDER 
THE SEA. By Ju.es Verne. Part I. Ditto. 
9. Part II. Ditto. 
oO. s Naleg YEARS BEFORE THE MAST. ByR. H. 
ANA. 
. FROM THE EARTH TO THE MOON. By JuLes 


VERNE. With Three Coloured Pilates. 

. ROUND THE MOON. By JuLes VERNE. With 
Two Coloured Plates, 

. HISTORY OF SANDFCRD AND MERTON. 
By THomas Day. With Eight Page Engravings. 

. BARON MUNCHAUSEN. (His Life, Travels, and 
Extraordinary Adventures.) By the Last of his Family. 


JULES VERNE’S WORKS—DOUBLE VOLUMES. 


Crown 8vo, picture boards, price 2s. ; handsome cloth gilt, 3s. 6¢. 


1 ADVENTURES OF CAPTAIN HATTERAS. 
Containing The English at the North Pole, and The Ice Desert. 
With Six Coloured Pictures. 

2. TWENTY THOUSAND LEAGUES UNDER 
ie SEA. First and Second Series, complete. With Six Coloured 

ictures. 

3. THE WONDERFUL TRAVELS. Containing A 
qoumey into the Interior of the Earth, and Five Weeks in a 

alloon. With Six Coloured Pictures. 

4. THE MOON VOYAGE. Containing From the Earth 


to the Moon, and Round the Moon. With Five Coloured Pictures. 
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Gift Books for Children. 9 
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THE “LITTLE PET” SERIES. 


Picture boards, 2s. : cloth, as. 6d. 


sr. OUR LITTLE PET’S OWN PICTURE BOOK. 
With 160 Illustrations. 

2. NEW COMICAL NURSERY RHYMES AND 
STORIES TO MAKE LITTLE CHILDREN LAUGH. Nu- 
merous Illustrations. 


3. PRETTY LITTLE LESSONS FOR PRETTY 
LITTLE CHILDREN, With 250 Illustrations. 

4, EASY TALES AND PLEASANT STORIES 
FOR OUR YOUNG FRIENDS. With upwards of 200 Illustra- 
tions. 

5. BIBLE SKETCHES FROM THE OLD AND 
NEW TESTAMENTS, adapted for Juvenile reading. With about 
80 Illustrations. 

6 SACRED READINGS FOR YOUNG CHIL- 
DREN. Selected from the Old Testament. With about 60 En- 
gravings. 

& THE CHILD’S OWN BOOK OF PICTURES, 
TALES, AND POETRY. Numerous Illustrious. 


8 Ward, Lock, & Co.'s Juvenile Looks. 


THe Littre Per Serres—continucd. 


9. FAVOURITE NURSERY RHYMES FOR 
NURSERY FAVOURITES. With about 200 Illustrations. 


ro. MERRY RHYMES AND STORIES FOR 
MERRY LITTLE LEARNERS. With about go Illustrations. 


1. LITTLE FANNY’S NURSERY PICTURE 


BOOK. Super-royal 16mo, numcrous Coloured Illustrations. 


ANN AND JANE TAYLOR’S POETRY FOR 
CHILDREN. Containing the Original Poems, Hymns for Infant 
Minds, and Rhyme: for the Nursery. With many Illustrations. Crown 
8vo, handsome cloth gilt, 3s. Ec. 


THE CHILD’S POPULAR FAIRY TALES, TOLD 
FOR THE HUNDREDTH TIME. By H. W. Duccken, Ph.D. 
With 16 Coloured Victmes and 276 other Illustrations engraved by 
Dauzie. Brothers, from designs by eminent Artists. Imperial 16mo, 
420 pp., large type, cloth extra, gilt edges, 5s. 


OUR NURSERY STORY BOOK. With 230 Pictures 
by H.K. Browne, J. Azsoxon, J. A. Pasquink, W. Harvey, T. B 
TaLzier, W. M‘Connene, and Harkison Wir, engraved by the 
Brothers Dauzie.. Lmperial 1mo, cloth gilt, 5s. 


THE CHILD'S BOOK OF FRENCH AND ENG. 
LISH. Comprising One Hundred and Two Lessons in Words and 
Phiases, French and English, line for line. With Reading Book of 
Simple Stories in French, for the use of Children of both sexes, from 
Six to Twelve years old. Appropriately Hlustrated with Designs, 
which, of themselves, form Mcdels for Drawing. Imperial 16mo, 
cloth gilt, 5s. 


THE CHILDREN’S FORGET-ME-NOT. A Book 
of Pictures and Stories for the Young, Containing Stories of the 
Months, Tales about Animals, Scaside Ditties, &c., with upwards of 
roo large Engravings. Royal qto, in beautiful floral wrapper, 2s. 6d. ; 
handsome cloth gilt, 3s. 6¢. 


BIBLE STEPS FOR LITTLE PILGRIMS; or, 


Scripture Stories for Little Folks. With 16 Coloured Mlustrations and 
130 Engravings. 350 pages, large type, imperial 16mo, cloth gilt, 5s. 


SACRED STORIES FOR SUNDAY HOURS; or, 


Scripture Narratives from the Old Testament. With 9 Coloured and 
85 plain Illustrations. Imperial 1€nin, cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 


THE GOOD SHEPHERD; or, The Story of Jesus and 


His Apostles, for the Young. With Coloured and other I}lustrations. 
Imperial 16mo, cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 


Moral Stories for the Young. 9 
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WARD & LOCK’S ‘GOOD-AIM BOOKS.” 


Cloth gilt, One Shilling cach, 
Cloth extra, bevelled boards, gilt edges, zs. 6d. 


The feature of this series of Books is to encourage in childhood a spirit 
love, gentleness, and cheerfulness, while affording amusement and 
enterest. 


r, THE ORIGINAL POEMS FOR CHILDREN. 


By Ann and Janz Taytor. With Coloured Frontispiece. 


2. THE BASKET OF FLOWERS; or, Piety and 
Truth Triumphant. With Coloured Frontispiece. 


3. ELLEN’S IDOL. By the Author of “Tiny.” Il- 


lustrated. 


5. SERMONS ON THE WALL. By Joun Tiz.otson, 
Illustrated. 


6. GOLDY AND GOLDY’S FRIENDS. By Mary 


DeENsEL. Illustrated. 


7, THE ONE THING NEEDFUL ; or, Ethel’s Pearls, 
Illustrated. 


8 I DON’T KNOW HOW. By E. Sruart PHELPS, 
Illustrated, 


Io Ward, Lock, & Co.’s Juvenile Books. 
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9. SAYINGS AND DOINGS OF CHILDREN. By 
the Rev. J. B. Smiru. Illustrated. 


10. TINY. By EvizABETH STUART PHELPS. With Coloured 
and other Illustrations. 


1. TINY’S SUNDAY NIGHTS. By E. STUART PHELPS, 


With Coloured and other Illustrations. 


12, THE ORPHAN BOY;; or, From Peasant to Prince. 


13, TOM, TOM, THE PRINTER'S SON. A Boy's 
Story, Related by Himself. lustrated, 


14, ONLY A DANDELION. By the Author of ‘‘ Stepping 


Heavenward.” With Coloured and other Illustrations. 


15. FOLLOW ME. By the Author of ‘‘ Stepping Heaven- 


ward.” Illustrated. 


16. NEW YEAR’S BARGAIN. By Susan Coo.ipceE, 
Illustrated. 


. IN THE BEGINNING; or, From Eden to Canaan. 


Illustrated. 


18% CONQUERORS AND CAPTIVES; or, From 


David to Daniel. Illustrated. 


19. THE STAR OF PROMISE: or, From Bethlehem to 
Calvary. Illustrated. 


20, THE HISTORY OF THE ROBINS. By Mrs. 


Trimmer, With Coloured Frontispiece. 


21. HYMNS FOR INFANT MINDS. By ANN and 


Jane Tayior. Illustrated. 


22, RHYMES FOR THE NURSERY. By ANN and 


Jane Tayzor. Illustrated. 


23. LITTLE SUSY’S SIX BIRTHDAYS. By the 


Author of “ Stepping Heavenward.” With many Illustrations. 


LITTLE SUSY’S LITTLE SERVANTS, By 


the Author of “‘ Stepping Heavenward.” Wath Coloured Frontispiece 
and other Iilustrations. 


25. LITTLE SUSY’S SIX SERVANTS. By the Author 


of “ Stepping Heavenward.” With Coloured Frontispiece and other 
Illustrations. 


26. ON’Y A PENNY ; or, One of the Least of These. Ly 
the Author of ‘A Trap to Catch a Sunbeam.’ With many IIlustrations. 
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